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LEWIS JEFFERSON MOORMAN, M. D. 
By Gaston Lntton 


In the person of Lewis Jefferson Moorman, M. D., Oklahoma 
had not only one of its greatest physicians but also a most active and 
productive historian—a fact which may not have been known to the 
distinguished membership of this learned Society. 


Dr. Moorman, whose death occurred at St. Anthony’s hospital 
on August 2, 1954, had been living in partial retirement at his home 
in Oklahoma City. For the past fifteen years Dr. Moorman had 
been busy, primarily, in the multiple chores of editing the Journal 
of the Oklahoma State Medical Association. This assignment had an 
ideal incumbent in Dr. Moorman who had ample training in the 
classics, bolstered by a strict discipline acquired in the Medical 
School of the University of Louisville, a lifetime devoted to the study 
of human problems, some international travel, and the constant 
stimulation gained from colleagues during long and intensive work 
in professional organizations on the city, county, state, regional, 
national, and international levels. In his post as editor-in-chief of 
the Journal, Dr. Moorman attended the primary functions of present- 
ing a wide range of articles on the many aspects of medicine. Happily 
for medical historians of Oklahoma, he also gathered data of a bio- 
graphical nature on many colleagues and worked this information 
into the magazine year after year. Dr. Moorman’s editorials reflect 
his specialities in medicine, his attitudes on government and medicine, 
the role of the family doctor today, and other topics written in a 
pungent style and reflecting in their total output a major contri- 
bution to medical literature. Other medical journals were happy to 
publish articles of the physician from Oklahoma City, whose name 
steadily gained prominence. A bibliography of these writings of 
Dr. Moorman, as yet only partially completed, is extensive and im- 
pressive, 


_ Dr. Moorman also wrote several books. One of these was a 
scientific treatise on the cystic disease of the lungs. Another dis- 
cusses industrial and domestic gas hazards arising through the 
production, refining, and consumption of petroleum and its products. 
For the American Sanitorium Association Dr. Moorman contributed 
the third number in its historical series. Hig book called Tuberculosis 
and Genius, published originally by the University of Chicago Press 
in 1940, was reprinted by the National Tuberculosis Association in 
1950, and widely circulated in Spanish-speaking countries in a special 
translation. He was also author of an engrossing autobiographical 
account published in 1951 by the University of Oklahoma Press, 
under the title Pioneer Doctor, which reflects the life of a pro- 
fessional man in Oklahoma after the turn of the century and includes 
six chapters on tuberculosis written primarily for the layman. 
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Dr. Moorman carried his historical interest into his teaching. 
Soon after the founding of the University of Oklahoma Medical School 
Dr. Moorman was invited to join the faculty. From that time until 
his death, he was associated in some capacity or other with the School, 
filling the deanship for four years during the troublesome thirties. 
Dr. Moorman early displayed great charm as an anecdotist and 
raconteur, and many physicians over the state today owe their ap- 
preciation of the ‘‘historical approach’’ to medicine to Dr. Moorman’s 
lectures at the Medical School. 


At some unknown moment in the unfolding of Dr. Moorman’s 
service to Oklahoma, he conceived the idea of a multiple-volume 
history of medicine in the state. He contemplated a comprehensive 
treatment of the subject, which would open with medicine among the 
American Indians, continuing through the changing territorial 
period into the present century which has seen so much medical 
progress within Oklahoma. Dr. Moorman was constantly drawing 
old friends and new acquaintances into a discussion of this subject, 
spreading his contagious enthusiasm to them. At one such con- 
ference on the campus of the University of Oklahoma there was born 
an idea which has since come to be ealled ‘‘The Medical History 
Project.’’ This project has as its major goal the collection of medical 
archives, which would form the core of original source materials for 
the proposed medical history. The fundamental appropriateness of 
the program was immediately apparent. The Oklahoma State Medical 
Association endorsed and gave material support to the project. The 
University’s Division of Manuscripts undertook its activation. Today, 
the collection of archival treasures basic to the history of medicine 
proceeds on schedule. 


Dr. Moorman was first, last, and always a physician. Yet he has 
enriched Oklahoma’s chronicles with his own numerous writings and 
by the writing which he, personally, stimulated through his editorial 
work. He endowed an entire generation of young doctors with a 
larger appreciation of the history of the noblest of all professions. 
He set the course for a pilot project to assemble the basic materials 
reflecting the work of all of Oklahoma’s pioneer doctors, This man’s 
remarkable career in our state was yet more remarkable for the fact 
that he was not a native son of Oklahoma. Born in Leitchfield, 
Kentucky, on February 9, 1875, Dr. Moorman took up residence in 
Oklahoma Territory in 1901. Influenced by a country doctor to 
study medicine, Dr. Moorman spent six years of his professional 
life as a country doctor—first at Chickasha, briefly, and then at Jet. 
Following post-graduate work at the University of Virginia medical 
school and a brief period of study at the New York Polyclinie Hospital, 
Dr. Moorman returned to settle at Oklahoma City. He was named 
almost immediately to the staff of St. Anthony’s Hospital, remaining 
in active status until 1950 when he accepted a change to an honorary 
capacity. Dr. Moorman’s early attraction to the study of tubercu- 
losis led him to found in Oklahoma City in 1914 the first private 
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sanitorium in the state for the treatment of this disease. For more 
than thirty years Dr. Moorman maintained this sanitorrum. 


Dr. Moorman, as an organizer and leader, made a signal contribu- 
tion to the medical professional. For twenty-nine years he served as 
president of the Oklahoma County Public Health Association and, 
at the time of his death, he was honorary president of the association. 
At one time or another he filled the presidency of numerous other 
professional organizations, including the Oklahoma County Medical 
Society; Oklahoma State Medical Association; Southern Medical 
Association; National Tuberculosis Association; American Trudeau 
Society ; Oklahoma City Academy of Medicine; Southern Tuberculosis 
Conference; Southern Sanitorium Association; American Medical 
Writer’s Association; American Clinical and Climatological Society. 


Many honors came to Dr. Moorman during his lifetime. He was 
elected to the Oklahoma Memorial Association in 1935; he was made 
honorary member of Phi Beta Kappa, 1950; he became a member of 
Alpha Omega Alpha, national honorary medical society, 1953. He 
belonged to the Filson Club of Louisville, Ky., and to the Men’s 
Dinner Club of Oklahoma City. 


Dr. Moorman was married to Mary Christian in 1909, and their 
honeymoon was combined with a trip to Vienna where Dr. Moorman 
did post-graduate work. The Moormans became the parents of three 
children: Mrs. Charles D. Tuller of Atlanta; Mrs. George Grant of 
San Antonio; and Lewis J. Moorman, Jr., also of San Antonio. 
Dr. Moorman is survived by Mrs. Moorman, their children and several 
grandchildren. 


Dr. Moorman will long be remembered in Oklahoma as a pioneer 
doctor who practiced for several years at Jet, as the founder of a 
clinic for the treatment of tuberculosis, and always as a most ac- 
cessible and understanding physician. It is both fitting and proper 
that this great Association—the Oklahoma Historical Society—should 
pause to mark the disappearance of a medical historian whose con- 
tributions to the history of our State and his profession give every 
indication of reaching far into the times of future generations of 
Oklahomans, 
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OSCAR CLARENCE NEWMAN, M. D. 
By O. H. Richards 


Oscar Clarence Newman, nationally known physician and sur- 
geon and founder of the Shattuck Memorial Hospital, was born De- 
cember 29, 1876, near Peebles, Ohio, the son of Mesheck Herdman 
Newman and Sarah Johnson Newman. 


After finishing grade school, Oscar C. Newman entered the 
Adams County Teachers Normal. The winter after he received his 
teacher’s certificate, he taught his home district school. In 1894, 
he enrolled in the National Normal University at Lebanon, Ohio. 
At the end of the semester, he returned to Adams County and taught 
a winter term of school at Mineral Springs. In 1896, he entered 
Fayette College, Fulton County, Ohio remaining until September 
1897, at which time he entered the Medical Department of the National 
University, Lebanon, Ohio, taking the first step in gratifying a boy- 
hood ambition to become a country doctor. In 1898, he entered the 
Medical Department of the University of the South at Sewanee, 
Tennessee, graduating in 1900.1 


Dr. A. M. Newman, an uncle, located at Canadian, Texas, 
informed him of the opportunities for a young doctor at Grand, 
Day County, Oklahoma.* Grand was without a doctor, the nearest 
one located at Higgins, Texas; and the next, at Canadian, Texas 
from which point Dr. A. M. Newman was often called. 


When the young doctor landed in Grand, in old Day County, 
people gave him a hearty welcome. Impressed by their friendliness 
and hospitality he decided to locate. With only $2.50, he gambled 
on the future. He was given board and room by two kindly old 
people, Mr. and Ms. Adam Walck who ran the local hotel and were 
willing to wait until he was able to pay. A friend loaned him an 
untamed cow pony and a saddle to make his professional calls. The 
doctor had many painful experiences before he qualified as a ‘‘brone- 
buster.’’ His medical practice increased. His calls extended from 
the state line on the west to the Washita on the south and to Turkey 
Creek on the Hast. 


While his practice increased, his collections were at a standstill. 
His patients were poor and unable to pay. He became discouraged 
and at times he felt like quitting the whole thing. An old doctor in 
a little town in Arkansas was retiring and offered the young doctor 
his practice on a partnership basis. He was about to accept but the 


10. C. Newman, M.D., “Reminiscences of a Country Doctor,” The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 4 (Winter, 1949-50), pp. 312-419, 

20. H. Richards, “Early Days in Day County,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XXIV, No. 3 (Autumn, 1948), pp. 313-24. 
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people of Grand would not let him, saying, ‘‘You are needed here. 
Times will get better.’’ Soon afterward, he was appointed deputy 
County Treasurer. During the winter of 1901 and 1902, there was 
an epidemic of smallpox in different parts of the county, and the 
County commissioners gave him the contract of attending all cases 
and vaccinating all persons who were willing, at $1.00 each. During 
the day, he would ride horseback and attend patients and at night, 
he would post the County Treasurer’s books. On March 1902, the 
County commissioners paid him $555.00 for services rendered. His 
first obligation was the payment of his board bill of $152.00, and a~ 
month in advance. ‘‘No incident in my life gave me greater satis- 
faction than paying this obligation,’’ the Doctor often recalled. By 
this time the country was becoming more prosperous and more people 
paid their bills. The doctor discarded his saddle horse and purchased 
a span of driving horses and buggy as a means of transportation. 


On September 18, 1902, he was united in marriage to Miss Della 
Smith, which was the most important social event that ever cecurred 
in Grand. lt was given under the auspices of the Woodmei of the 
World at their lodge hall. People from all over the country at- 
tended. ‘To this union, were born three sons: Roy E. born September 
18, 1903; Floyd 8. born Jan. 20, 1906; and M. Haskell born September 
20, 1907. One of the most remarkable things in the life of Dr. New- 
man is that his three sons adopted the medical profession. Each one 
is a specialist in some line of the profession. However, the Doctor 
always gave credit to Mrs. Newman as the power behind the throne 
in supervising their sons’ education. 


On October 30, 1907, he moved to Shattuck and with other 
Shattuck businessmen established the Northwestern Sanitorium which 
closed in one year, as a failure. He resumed his private practice 
but each year he managed to take post-graduate work from four to 
six weeks in some of the leading medical and surgical colleges of 
the country. He attended the Mayo Clinic thirty-two times from 
ten days to two weeks, since 1913. During World War I, he was 
inducted in the military service and served one year and was dis- 
charged with the rank of Captain. 


In 1920 he established the Shattuck Hospital to which was added 
thirty-nine modern fireproof rooms in 1927, and twenty-four more 
rooms were added in 1929. In 1987, a twenty-room, fully equipped 
modern clinic was built adjoining the hospital. In 1947, another 
story was added to the Newman Clinic and Hospital, and the capacity 
in rooms and equipment doubled. This was the third time the Shat- 
tuck Hospital had been enlarged since 1927. 


__ When each addition to the hospital was completed it was dedicated 
with impressive ceremonies, the most memorable when the first clinic 
was dedicated in 1937. There was an estimated crowd of 2,000 
people present at the High School auditorium where the program was 
held. The high-light of the occasion was the presentation of the 


M.D. 
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life-sized portrait of Dr. Newman, painted by Dord Fitz, a rising 
young artist and made possible through contributions of over 3,000 
babies at whose birth Dr. Newman attended. These babies, some 
of them now fathers and mothers, paid tribute in an engrossed 
memorial, to their friend and physician with this portrait. Few 
physicians have had more high honors conferred on them than Dr. 
Newman. 


On January, 1939, he was selected by Governor Leon C. Phillips 
as a member of the State Board of Medical Examiners, much to the 
Doctor’s surprise, as he had not asked for the appointment. On 
October 16, 1939, he was inducted as a Fellow of the American 
College of Surgeons at Philadelphia, the highest honor that can be 
conferred on any physician. He was honored by Governor Robert 
S. Kerr as a member on the State Board of Medical Examiners, April 
7, 1943, for a period of four years. 


On November 16, 1943 he was honored by the Oklahoma Memorial 
Association, inducted into its ‘‘Hall of Fame,’’ at the annual State- 
hood Day banquet. At the December, 1947, meeting of the State 
Medical Couneil held in Oklahoma City he was voted the most out- 
standing country doctor in the state. In connection with these 
honors he was director of Oklahoma Medical Research and Oklahoma 
State Medical Insurance. 


Dr. Newman was a great humanitarian as well as a physician. 
The rich, the poor, the halt and lame and blind received the same 
consideration at the Newman Hospital, a practice he began back in 
Grand, Oklahoma. He was absolutely fearless with a nerve of steel. 
It took nerve to conquer a bucking bronco, his first means of trans- 
portation. It took nerve to cross the swollen Canadian to visit a 
sick patient when he almost drowned because his horse stumbled. 


Another occasion he showed his fearlessness that few people know 
about: He was called to attend a ranchman’s sick wife. While there 
he encountered two outlaw brothers of the sick lady who were 
hiding out. After breakfast the next morning the Doctor stepped 
out for a smoke. On returning to the sick room, he found there 
the lady’s outlaw brothers and husband. The lady was crying and 
the brothers were cursing the husband claiming he had been abusing 
their sister and one said ‘‘I am a notion to shoot him,’’ dropping 
his hand to his gun. The doctor grabbed the outlaw’s hand and said, 
“‘Get out of here! I know your sister has a kind and loving husband. 
you fellows are causing these tears and if you know what is good 
for you, you had better hit the grit.’’ They got! 


In 1902, he was made a Mason at Texmo Lodge, No. 56, Texmo, 
Oklahoma Territory, riding horseback thirty miles to receive the 
degrees. On March 26, 1952, the Masonic Grand Lodge presented 
him a fifty year Masonic pin. He was a 32nd Scottish Rite Mason 
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of Guthrie and India Shrine Temple at Oklahoma City. He was also 
a member of the Odd Fellows Lodge. He was a member of the First 
Baptist Church of Shattuck, and a Life Member of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. 


Oscar Clarence Newman passed away at the family home, 
March 14, 1953, aged seventy-six years after an illness of almost three 
years. Funeral services were held at the First Baptist Church 
March 16, 1953. His body lay in state between the hours of 1:00 and 
3:00 p.m. in the Church Sanctuary. Old and young alike passed 
by the bier to pay tribute to a beloved man. Services were under 
the direction of the Reverends Lewis M. Hancock, Wilmer EH. Grind- 
staff and Leon Smith, the latter Christian minister of Dalhart, Texas, 
and nephew of Mrs. Newman. Burial was made in the Shattuck 
Cemetery with grave-side services by the Masonic Lodge. 


If any physician ever lived up to his Hippocratic oath it was 
Dr. Newman. To aid the sick and ailing was his first consideration 
with no thought of financial consideration. Paraphrasing, one can 
truly state when Dr. Newman’s final summons came the Great 
Physician said, ‘‘Well done thou good and faithful servant, enter 
in my name.’’ 
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TRIBUTE TO MRS. MABEL BASSETT 
By Jessie Randolph Moore* 


“In as much as you have done it unto the least of these, my 
brethren, you have done it unto me.’’ 


This tribute is written to honor the memory of Mrs. Mabel 
Bassett, one of the great humanitarians of Oklahoma. For twenty 
years she served Oklahoma as Commissioner of Charities and Cor- 
rections in an heroic fight for the safe-guarding of human welfare. 
She was a woman of great initiative and vision. She was assured 
that God was actively present in the world and had full knowledge 
of the collective needs of all of His Children who came under her 
jurisdiction as Commissioner of Charities and Corrections and would 
a her responsible for any neglect of the sacred obligations of her 
office. 


The inequalities of life were grave problems and a matter of deep 
concern to Mrs. Bassett. She had a ‘‘charge to keep.’’ The aged, 
who have built the bridges of the past over which we have traveled 
to the benefits of today. The neglected and dependent children had 
her compassionate interest. She believed the destiny of our nation 
lies in the hands of our children and that it is our duty today to 
conserve these resources that made the generation of tomorrow. 
The physically handicapped should be given the opportunity to live 
an independent life. The mentally incompetent wherever found 
should have sympathetic competent supervision and medical care. 
The delinquent should have competent, understanding assistance 
if they were to reform their lives. 


In so many of her investigations on the negative side of life she 
found the prisons of Oklahoma were filled with delinquents who had 
never had a chance to become good citizens because of environment. 
Mrs. Bassett had a sympathetic understanding for the needs of all 
of ‘‘the charges’’, who came under the jurisdiction of her office. 


One of her other numerous official duties included the inspection 
of City, County, and State Institutions. She was especially interested 
in the supervision and welfare of the inmates of these institutions, 
also the sanitation of the buildings and seldom had any trouble 
in having carried out any corrections she recommended. 


The Commissioner considered all of the under-privileged citizens 
to be a sacred obligation to State and Nation. She endorsed Governor 
Marland’s great Social Security Petition. She regarded it as a won- 


* This tribute was delivered by Mrs. Jessie R. Moore at the funeral of her 
friend, Mabel Bourne Bassett.—Ed. 
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derful safeguard for most of the important Social Welfare problems 
and used her influence over the state to promote its adoption by the 
people. 


Mrs. Mabel Bassett served Oklahoma as Commissioner of Charities 
and Corrections for a quarter of a century, and during that period it 
was always her sincere desire to serve the under-privileged. This 
benevolent purpose constitutes an essential part of the whole life of 
this great humanitarian. 


She was an Apostle of Hope to the ‘‘Little children of the poor,’’ 
and day by day faithfulness to her ‘‘charge’’ through many years 
merged into the fragrance of Alabaster Ministration. 


—Our Lapy or Mrercy— 


Our Lady of Mercy has gone away 
Beyond the Sunset Gates. 
In her home she left behind 
The fragrance of her presence lingers 
Like that immortal perfume 
_ From the Alabaster Box 
That Mary broke. 
We who knew her like to ponder 
On her kindly deeds, 
Long to hear again 
The tramp of many weary feet and 
See her cheerful binding up 
The wounds of all humanity 
Who passed her door. 
Aes Rt Wi 


MABEL BOURNE BASSETT* 
1876—1953 


Mabel Bourne Bassett was State Commissioner of Charities and 
Corrections from 1923 to 1947. Perhaps few people realize the 
unique place she will fill in the final writing of Oklahoma History. 
Certainly, few know how fortunate the young state was to have in her 
so capable a ‘‘friend to the friendless’’, for it is ironical that Mrs. 
Bassett’s work was better known outside the borders of her own state. 


Mabel Bourne was born in Chicago, Illinois, August 16, 1876. 
Her father was Stephen Bourne, a merchant, and a veteran of Com- 
pany B, Highth Regiment, Missouri Infantry. Her mother was 
Martha Ellen Tomlin, daughter of Judge Levi Preston Tomlin of 
Charleston, Illinois; and it would seem that her crusading spirit was 
a fitting heritage for a crusading daughter. 


Martha Ellen ‘Tomlin, with her sisters, Mary and Margaret 
Tomlin, were the first women in the United States to edit a news- 
paper. This was The Balance established in 1870, in Chicago, 


* This brief biographical sketch on Mrs. Bassett has been contributed by her 
friend, Mrs. Elsie D. Hand, Librarian, Oklahoma Historical Society. i 
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burned in the great fire, re-established and used to champion women’s 
interests and further woman’s suffrage. Martha Ellen Bourne, mother 
of Mabel Bassett, used the nome de plume of ‘‘Capitola’’, and her 
strong pen moved tirelessly in an effort to free women of that day 
from servitude to citizenship. Martha Tomlin trained her young 
daughter, Mabel, as a public speaker. So successful was she that 
Mabel, at ten years of age, spent the summer in Chautauqua with 
the humorist, Bill Nye. Mabel Bourne’s education was a practical 
one in social service. She completed her formal education in St. 
Louis, Missouri, at the Missouri School of Social Economy. 


At an early age, Mabel Bourne married Joseph Bassett in 
Billings, Montana. She and her young husband moved to Sapulpa, 
Indian Territory, in 1902. Three children were born to Mabel and 
Joseph Bassett: William Clyde, Mabel Claire (wife of Fleming 
Warren Abshire), and Herbert Norval. Only William Clyde sur- 
vived his mother. Also surviving are four granddaughters, Mary H. 
Abshire, Jean Bassett Harr, Phylis Bassett and Karen Bassett; one 
great granddaughter, Sharon Harr. 


In 1910, Creek County organized the first humane society, out 
of which grew the first home for children established in the new 
state of Oklahoma, the Creek County Children’s Home. Mabel 
Bassett headed the organization from the beginning, first as a part 
time voluntary worker, and as the work grew, organization became a 
model relief and child welfare agency. 


During those twelve years, Mrs. Bassett gained experience. She 
became aware of needed legislation, comprehended the urgent re- 
quirements of social reforms, and was singularly prepared to take 
over the office of Commissioner of Charities and Corrections, to 
which she was elected in 1922. Mrs. Bassett was unprecedented 
in the state as a vote getter. In the 1926 elections she carried 73 
of the 77 counties in the primary and lead the entire state ticket in 
the general election. A vigorous and forceful campaigner, her loyal 
supporters were dedicated to her service. 


Among her great accomplishments for Oklahoma, Mrs. Bassett 
fought for the statute, making wife and child desertion a felony en- 
acted by the Highth Legislature. She was the first to promote the 
establishment of a State Pardon and Parole Board. She was re- 
sponsible for the Industrial School for Negro boys at Boley, Okla- 
homa. She recommended and pushed through to completion a build- 
ing for women prisoners at the State Penitentiary at McAlester. 


Mrs. Bassett was untiring in her work to raise the standards of 
every institution in the state, whether orphanage, mental institution, 
or penal and corrcetional institution, often with woefully inadequate 
appropriations. She often fought against a wall of prejudice to 
educate the public in more enlightened treatment of its wards. She 
held offices in or was a member of the following organizations: Vice 
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President of the American Prison Association; member of the Police 
Officer’s Association; Big Sisters Organization; Women’s Auxiliary 
of the International Railroad Conductors Union, Farmer’s Union, 
and many Labor organizations. In addition, she was affiliated with 
Eastern Star—White Shrine, the Ruth Bryan Owen Club, Jeffer- 
sonian Club, Women’s Democratic Council, and Daughters of 
Democracy. 


For her Red Cross work during World War I, Mrs. Bassett was 
awarded the highest honor in the state by the National Red Cross, 
a service medal for 3200 hours of dedicated Red Cross work. The 
club women of Oklahoma recognized her usefulness by appointing 
her to the Fourth District Legislative Committee of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and were staunch in their support of her for 
many years. For her outstanding services for the betterment of man- 
kind, she was inducted into Oklahoma’s ‘‘Hall of Fame’’ by the 
Oklahoma Memorial Association, on Statehood Day, November 16, 
1937. 


Mabel Bassett was replaced in office January of 1943. She 
re-entered the race for her old office of Commissioner of Charities 
and Corrections but was defeated, and retired once and for all, re- 
heved to be free of the strenuous duties of office. 


Until her death August 2, 1953, Mrs. Bassett enjoyed a full 
and pleasant life. She spent much time at her farm about seven 
miles west of Guthrie on State Highway # 33, where she established 
a model dairy farm with registered Guernseys. 


Posessing rare ability of mind and heart, Mrs. Bassett also 
had a fine sense of humor. She lived to the fullness of years for 
her life abounded in the greatness of things accomplished. 


On August 8, 1953, by direction of Acting Governor James E. 
Berry, Mabel Bourne Bassett returned to the Capitol where she 
served so faithfully, there to lie in state in the Blue Room. It was 
the last honor the State could pay her. Christian Science services 


were held for her the following day with burial in Memorial Park 
Cemetery. 


—Elsie D. Hand. 
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In 
COMMEMORATION 
or 
MRS, MABEL BASSETT 
FORMER 
COMMISSIONER OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS OF OKLAHOMA 


September 14, 1953 


Dear Mrs. Bassott: 


In compliance with requests from 60 many of your most ardent friends, 
I will try, in my humble way, to pay you a worthy tribute, in the form of a letter 
addressed to you in commemoration of your most faithful and devoted life. 


l earnestly feel that in your passing, the underprivileged of our State 
and Nation lost one of their most devoted friends, and that the Nation lost one of 


its truly great American women. 


Your untiring, courageous, and truly affectionate devotion to the poor, 
and deserving-underprivileged men, women, and children of our State, will etand 
out as an undying inspiration to all of our fine people in those more humble walke 
of life, Your courageous, humble, and eincere devotion to the daily tasks of 
worthy humane endeavor will live inspiringly in the memory of your friends for- 
ever; and the smiling, complacent, and hsrcic courage which you so beautifully 
displayed through the closing years of your life will, no doubt, supply all of your 
loved ones with their most comforting bit of consolation when they, too, come face 
to face with the grim realities of the inevitable. 


One of the finest tributes to your long life of fruitful service is your un- 
tiring and affectionats devotion to the so-called forgotten man, The poor and down- 
trodden could always look to you for a helping hand, Through your many years as 
Commissioner of Charities and Corrections you reflected the charm, ability, and 
devotion to duty that will command the respect of the people of the great State of 
Oklahoma forever. And all through your many fruitful years, both in public office 
and private life, you have always reflected those more beautiful and intellectual 
elements of esthetic compassion of heart. And for this I wish to quote these lines 
from my favorite poem, as a tribute, which, to me, is so beautifully characteristic 
of you. 


“He prayeth best, who Iovest beet 
All things - both great and small, 
For the Dear God who maketh them 
Made and loveth all," 


And now, that the Great God of Heaven has spoken - softly and tenderly - 
with assurance of Eternal Forgiveness ‘Well done thou good and faithful servant‘ 
your lips are sealed with a beckoning farewell smile for all the fine people throughout 
the world - that you loved and knew - and like an enchanting echo there comes back 
the words of eternal admiration from all the fine people, that knew you, 


And now, in the Name of Him who giveth and taketh away, let me say on 
behalf of all your fine friende everywhere - Goodby, Mrs. Bassett - and may you 
mourn not the grave; for it is just a simple passing from thie beloved old earth -- 
with its sunshine and its rain -- TO YOUR ETERNAL DESTINATION, IN GOD'S 
IMMORTAL HALL OF FAME, 


Most respectfully, 


a 
Your Friend - E-Pluribus Unum 
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THE TERRITORIAL PRESIDENTS OF OKLAHOMA 
A. and M. COLLEGE 


By Dr. Harry E. Thompson* 


On account of the lack of elementary training for students at 
A. & M. college, the preparatory department was created and I was 
placed at its head as principal and served as such for the eight 
years I was there. J. M. Halbrook, Miss Ella Hunter, and Miss May 
Overstreet were my assistants. I, too, had charge of summer classes 
in training them for teaching in the public schools. I taught free- 
hand and mechanical drawing, the forerunner of the art department. 


The first college president was Robert J. Barker who was born 
in West Virginia and came from his home in Missouri to Oklahoma 
in the Run of April 22, 1889. He got a claim at Crescent in the 
edge of the blackjacks. He was a congenial, companionable, in- 
telligent citizen, so his neighbors elected him a member of the first 
territorial legislature. There he was recognized as a leader and in 
the distribution of favors he was appointed president of the A. & M. 
board of regents. 


A provision of law made the president of the board ex-officio 
president of the college. Barker resigned as president of the board 
but became college president. He was a warm personal friend of 
those he liked and I was one of his close friends. We boarded at the 
same place and shared the same room. 


At a meeting of the board of regents in Stillwater on November 
25, 1891, Barker was ‘‘elected president of the faculty and pro- 
fessor of moral and mental science.’’ In the summer of 1893 he 
and I prepared the first A. & M. college catalog. It has forty-eight 
pages and ‘‘is a thing of beauty and a joy forever.’’ Barker helped 
teach the basic college courses. He was not a college man but a 
graduate of a normal school. He was a good executive and got along 
well with the board, faculty, and the employees of the experiment 
station. His influence over students and faculty was good and 
all liked him. 


geod Gi Magruder, first A. & M. professor of agriculture and 
horticulture, joined the faculty at the time Barker became president. 


* This article has been sent to The Chronicles by Dr. B. B. Chapman, Okla- 
homa A. and M., who kindly contributed the following statement on the writer: 
Dr. Harry E. Thompson is the only living member of the first faculty of Oklahoma 
A. and M. college. He served from 1893-1901. Subsequently he was Assistant State 
Bank Commissioner, and Assistant State Auditor. For several years he has been 
a physician in McPherson, Kansas. He is a member of the Half-Century club of 
the college, and last spring (1954) he was awarded the 50-year gold pin of the 
college.” —Ed. 


ROBERT J. BARKER, FIRST PRESIDENT 
OF OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGH, 1891-1894. 
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Because of his position, Magruder was allowed to keep at the Red 
Barn a gray stallion called ‘‘Damit,’’ a fine saddle-horse. Magruder 
was a good horseman and looked the part on ‘‘Damit.’’ He let 
me ride the horse and also drive him double with another horse. 
Once some boys put burs under the saddle, and ‘‘Damit’’ nearly 
bucked me off. 


It was during Barker’s administration that the Cherokee Outlet 
was opened, September 16, 1893. About half of the resident popula- 
tion of Stillwater moved away when the opening occurred. Joseph 
W. McNeal was president of the Guthrie national bank and was a 
prominent Republican. He had purchased the Stillwater bonds which 
enabled Stillwater to secure the college. About the time of the 
opening of the Cherokee Outlet McNeal had a mortgage of $450 on 
a 20-acre tract south of where Old Central was to be built. The 
tract had been platted for a townsite addition and in those panic 
days of 993 McNeal offered it to me for $450. Prior to that time 
I had no experience in townsites and I did not make the purchase. 
Judge Sterling P. King then bought the tract and in due time made 
a hat-full of money out of it. 


Barker was a Republican and when the democratic administra- 
tion under Cleveland came, he went out as president. His term 
ended June 15, 1894, the day Old Central was dedicated. The good 
that men do live after them and the evil is interred with their bones. 
So let it be with my friend, President Barker. I agree with Pro- 
fessor Frank Waugh who said: ‘‘Barker’s bitterest political rivals 
never dared accuse him of the slightest trickery. He never got credit 
for his really good qualities.’’ 


Barker was succeeded by Major Henry Alvord, a Virginia gen- 
tleman and a military character of the Civil War. After the war 
the government sent him to Indian Territory to supervise wild 
Indians who had been making raids into Texas to steal cattle and 
horses. Later he held a government job in Washington. 


Through the influence of the agriculture department Alvord was 
named president of A. & M. to promote the government’s plans in 
carrying out the provisions of the Hatch and Morrill acts. Alvord 
and I roomed and boarded at the same place so I knew him quite 
well and liked him. He got along pretty well with his work till 
he and John Clark, president of the board, disagreed. Then he 
terminated his presidency of seven months and returned to Washing- 
ton to a position under Secretary James Wilson. I met him a few 
years later at a meeting of the national education association in 
Washington. 


Edward Danridge Murdaugh was recommended to the board 
of regents by Alvord, and became the third president. He came 
from a good family. His father had been bishop of the Episcopal 
organization in Virginia. ‘‘E.D.M.’’ was a handsome fellow and 
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had been a gay Lothario in his callow days. He had been president 
of a college on the Eastern Shore in Maryland. 


At A. & M. Murdaugh never really got into the lives of the 
students for he served only six months. He was a misfit at Still- 
water for he didn’t know what was required under the law establish- 
ing A. & M. colleges. He lacked executive ability but he was a good 
teacher. He and I boarded at the same place and occupied ad- 
joining rooms, and we were warm companions. 


Murdaugh went on a camping trip with a group including John 
Clark. Murdaugh got in bad on the trip and his term as president 
ended on January 17, 1895. In March, 1895, Clark ended his two 
years of membership on the A. & M. board of regents. 


My old friend, John L. Mitch, was president of the board having 
jurisdiction of the Central normal school at Edmond. He asked me 
if I would recommend Murdaugh for the presidency of that school. 
I recommended him and he was employed and served a half dozen 
years. He was a good teacher there and an efficient president.! 


Murdaugh was succeeded at A. & M. College by George Espy 
Morrow who was president from 1895 to 1899. I do not recall how 
many or what degrees he had but he had been called to Iowa State 
College, at Ames, to put it on the map as a model in the line of agri- 
culture. He had been a prominent agricultural editor and he was 
a leader in all lines of progress in agriculture. He was at the head 
of that department at the University of Illinois for some years and had 
associates whom he had prepared to take his place when he was elected 
president of Oklahoma A. & M. college. 


I loved and admired Morrow for his fine character, personality 
and splendid attainments which so fitly prepared him for service 
to A. & M. college. Only one thing, his advanced age, limited his 
services. At public gatherings where he spoke he showed his superi- 
ority over the heads of other institutions. I went with him on 
most of his trips as he depended on me to make arrangements and 
to care for him, and he was always grateful. For a time he and I 
were roommates in Stillwater. 


Morrow was the first president to bring his family to Stillwater, 
build a house and identify himself with the people he served. His 
wife and two daughters were a real asset to college life, both to 
students and faculty members. His daughter Grace, a graduate of 
the University of Illinois, came to Stillwater about a year before 
there were any A. & M. graduates. While her fiance finished his 


1See Appendix A for notes on the work of E. D. Murdaugh in the educational 
field of Oklahoma. 
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university work she did the first post graduate work in A. & M. 
history.” 


Morrow was a fine executive for he always knew what to do 
for all factions. His lectures were ‘‘epics’’ of science and progress. 
His visits to foreign countries like Holland and Denmark were sources 
of information in all his teaching. Especially in England he profited 
by demonstrations he had seen in farming. He recommended to the 
board men for carrying on the work of the college as it should be 
done and was done by experts. After four years of fine service 
he realized that he was failing physically so he resigned and re- 
turned to his farm at Paxton, [linois. He died soon after retirement. 


An outstanding monument to his memory are the Morrow Plots 
established on the campus of the University of Illinois in 1877, 
demonstrating through the years the value of rotation of crops. 
The plots are said to be next to the oldest in the world. Morrow was 
also through his editorial writings given credit for the establishment 
of the Chicago Fat Stock Show, an annual event. 


In 1898, during the Morrow administration, Angelo C. Scott 
was elected to the chair of English at A. & M. college. I had known 
Scott since the Run of 89 when we went to Oklahoma City. There 
I knew him personally in church and civic work. I was in his 
Sunday school class in the first presbyterian church. Later my wife 
was in the class and we greatly admired him. He was U. S. com- 
missioner, a lawyer, and he owned the ‘‘Angelo,’’ one of the first 
hotels in Oklahoma City. With his brother, W. W. Scott, he founded 
Oklahoma City’s first newspaper, the Oklahoma Times. 


Scott’s great oratorical ability made him much in demand by 
the public. I think one of his best lectures was, ‘‘The Mistakes of 
Jeremiah.’’ This lecture in Scott’s handwriting is now in the Scott 


2Grace Morrow Seely, La Jolla, California, furnished the following data con- 
cerning her father: George Espy Morrow was born Otcober 19, 1840, entered 
Maineville Academy in 1856, and taught two terms of school before the Civil War. 
He volunteered in 1861 as a private, was wounded at Perryville, Kentucky, on 
October 8, 1862, and was discharged in 1863. In 1866 he graduated from the Law 
Schoo! of Michigan University. 

He began editorial work on the Western Rural at Detroit in 1865, married 
Sara Maria Gifford on April 11, 1867, and removed to Chicago with the Western 
Rural in 1868. In 1869 he was editor and publisher of the Western Farmer at 
Madison, Wisconsin, but returned to the Western Rural in Chicago in 1875. The 
next year he was professor of agriculture in Iowa State College. In 1877 he be- 
came a professor in the University of Illinois, and in 1881 took charge of the two 
university farms. 

In 1888 he became first agriculturist of the reorganized experiment station of 
Illinois, and in 1891 president of its board of directors. In 1894 he resigned the 
professorship after a service of eighteen years. In the meantime he had visited 
Europe in 1879, 1889, and in 1892 he had visited the Pacific coast. He died at 
Paxton. Illinois, March 26, 1900. 
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collection in the A. & M. library, and is listed in the inventory of the 
294 items of the collection. 


In 1898 when the chair of English at A. & M. was vacant, 
President Morrow was told by the board of regents to get someone 
from Oklahoma, and he asked me as one of the original Oklahomans 
who I would recommend. Without hesitation I suggested Scott. 
The board was in session so they phoned him and he came over the 
next day and was interviewed and elected to the chair of English. 
He filled the position with distinction and then served as college 
president from 1899-1908. It has been my fortune to know personally 
all the presidents of A. & M. college. 


APPENDIX A 


At Central State Normal School Murdaugh (1895) suggested the bronze 
and blue as school colors. This was one of the first state schools to adopt 
colors, and they have been retained. Murdaugh brought the first educational 
“doctor” to Central, and he inaugurated the first summer school there. 
He posted eleven rules for the faculty, and sixteen rules for students. He 
was an instructor at Central from 1917 until his death in 1925. 


In the preparation of this article, Dr. B’ B. Chapman was directed 
by Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour to an excellent unpublished study made in 
1941 by Professor Francis Coram Oakes who knew Murdaugh as president 
of the Normal School. 


Oakes said in part: “Murdaugh was directing head in organizing the 
Northwestern Normal School at Alva in 1897. Following his incumbency 
at Edmond he became superintendent of the Woodward schools for a year, 
then president of the State Normal School in Frostburg, Maryland; and 
later, president of the Oklahoma Military Academy at Claremore. Subse- 
quently, he was president of Southeastern, and finally a member of the 
faculty of Central College at Edmond, where he closed his rich career as a 
school man. He maintained his great ability as a public speaker until long 
after his seventieth year. He was a princely character, always ranking 
much above his environment. A disciplinarian of the old school, he never 
faltered from his position. That the education process worked best under 
strict tutelage was his birthright and treasured inheritance. A southerner 
to the manor born, he never betrayed his Virginia antecedents! Oklahoma 
has known but one Edmund Danridge Murdaugh, and his name will linger 
long in the advancing years of thousands of Oklahomans! 


“Tt was Murdaugh who first traveled over the Territory extensively 
to advertise the Normal School. During the summer of 1899 he visited 17 
counties to make 60 speeches for the school, with the result of a 25 per 
cent increase in the autumn enrollment. He knew normal schools; and 
it was his good fortune, as well as Central’s, largely to fashion Central 
as a standard teacher-training institution. It was he who first projected 
a six-year course of study for the Normal; it was he that established, 
tentatively, the training department; the oratorical association, the 
Athenian debating club; the ‘Philomath’, the school’s first literary publica- 
tion; the campus beautiful—the large evergreen in front of Old North 
Tower being a part of his handiwork; the music and speech departments; 
together with the custom of holding the meetings of educational groups 
on the Normal premises. It can be said with truth, that Central has few 
major characteristics now that were not initiated by Murdaugh. He was 


the first great builder of the institution, which is today called Central 
State College.” 
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EPWORTH UNIVERSITY 
By Ray Asplin* 


The first session of the Oklahoma Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was held in Oklahoma City on Decem- 
ber 14-19, 1892, with Bishop Goodsell, presiding. At this session a 
committee on education was appointed consisting of J. F. Palmer, 
L. W. B. Long, J. P. Smith, William Dawson and J. F. Smith. 
After four days of due consideration, this committee made its report, 
in which it stated. ‘‘We recommend that the Conference give early 
and energetic attention to the matter of establishing two or more good 
conference seminaries to furnish our young people a good course of 
study of advanced grades.’’! 


The Legislative Assembly of Oklahoma Territory enacted a law 
giving a charter to Oklahoma Methodist University, in 1893, under 
the patronage and control of the Oklahoma Conference of the 
Methodist Church, naming a board of trustees for it. The trustees 
met and reported favorably on the charter and the carrying out of 
such a school. The Conference met in 1894 and an attempt was 
made to establish a Methodist Hall at Edmond in connection with 
the Central State Normal College, but this did not meet the ap- 
proval of the Conference. Also, an attempt was made to establish 
an Oxford Hall at Norman in connection with the University of Okla- 
homa which was not approved.? 


The matter of establishing a college was talked about from time 
to time, but no definite action was ever taken. However, the Con- 
ference at Oklahoma City in October 1899 appointed a committee 
to consider the establishing of a school and to report their progress 
at the next session of the Conference. 


Suggestions were made in the spring of 1900, that a university 
should be founded under the joint patronage of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. In 
the spring following, the matter was discussed seriously and a meet- 
ing of a few of the representative churchmen of both branches of 
the Methodist Church was planned. A meeting was held in the 
United States Land Office in Oklahoma City, On June 22, 1901. 
Here the idea of a joint ownership of a university was discussed. 


* Ray Asplin, a native of Arkansas, received his B.S. degree in Education from 
Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield, Missouri. He has served as a 
history teacher and principal of high schools in Missouri and Oklahoma. At 
present he is a graduate student at the University of Oklahoma.—Kd. 

1H. E. Brill, The Story of Oklahoma City University and Its Predecessors 
(Oklahoma City, 1938), p. 27. 

2Tbid., p. 28. 
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Mr. Anton Classen,? of the Methodist Episcopal Church and Mr. C. NBs 
Ames! of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, pointed out various 
phases of the proposition, and how both churches could benefit by 
this act of union. Anton Classen representing the Commercial 
Club, in consultation with three from the two conferences, reached 
the conclusion that the plan was not only practical but feasible, and 
it was agreed that the matter would be presented to the coming 
sessions of the two Conferences in October.® 


The Commercial Club sent a delegation to both Conferences 
which were in session, October 23rd to 28th, 1901. Hon. C. B. 
Ames, R. Q. Blakeney and Ministers Broyes and Thompson and 
others were sent to Chickasha, where the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, was in session, while a similar delegation consisting of Mr. 
J. B. Thoburn® and Messrs. Johnson, Blackwelder and others were 
sent to Shawnee, where the Methodist Episcopal Church was in 
conference. Each of the delegations was authorized to submit the 
proposition to each conference that Oklahoma City would donate 240 
acres of land, about 40 acres of which would be set aside as a campus 
and the remainder to be plotted as town lots and sold. The proceeds 


3 Anton H. Classen was born in Illinois in 1861. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School in 1887. He came to Oklahoma in 1889, settling 
at Edmond, where he practiced law, published the Edmond Sun and dealt in real 
estate. He was appointed receiver of the United States Land Office in Oklahoma 
City, in 1897. Upon his removal to Oklahoma City he developed many additions 
to the city and was a street railway builder. He was a promoter and served on 
the Board of Trustees of Epworth University. He died December 31, 1922.—“Pass- 
ing Pioneers”, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. I, No. 3 (June, 1923) pp. 254-255. 

4 Charles B. Ames was born August 1, 1870 in Macon, Mississippi. He received 
his B.S., and LL.D. degrees from Emory and Henry College and his LL.B. degree 
from the University of Mississippi. He practiced law in Mississippi and Kansas 
City, before he came to Oklahoma City in 1899. He promoted the single statehood 
idea and was a delegate to Washington. He was Supreme Court Commissioner at 
large, 1911-13, Federal Food Administrator for Oklahoma during World War I, 
Assistant Attorney General for the United States, 1919-20. He was counsel for 
business and industry, served as Chairman of the Board of the Texas Company. He 
helped promote Epworth University, served on its Board of Trustees, and Dean of 
its law school. He died in July, 1935.—Boren, Lyle H. and Boren, Dale, Who Is 
Who In Oklahoma, (Guthrie, Okla., 1935) p. 15. 

5 Brill, op. cit., pp. 32-3. 

8 Joseph Bradfield Thoburn was born in Ohio, in 1866. He grew up on the 
Kansas frontier and received a B. S. degree from Kansas State College in 1893. 
He learned the printers trade and moved to Oklahoma City in 1899. He was secre- 
tary of the Oklahoma Territorial Board of Agriculture, 1902-05, Directorate of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society 1903-17, research assistant 1917-19, Secretary 1919-26, 
curator and research director 1926-31, member of the directorate 1932-37, curator 
1938: newspaper writer until 1907, instructor in history, University of Oklahoma 
1913-17. From 1907 he devoted attention mainly to local and midland history and 
archeology. He was author of History of Oklahoma, (1916) co-author with Muriel 
He Wright, Oklahoma—A History of the State and Its People, (1929) and many 
other writings. He received a Litt.D. degree from Oklahoma City University in 
1931. He was a promoter, served on the Board of Trustees, and gave the name to 
Epworth University. He died March 2, 1941. (Muriel H. Wright, “Pioneer Historian 
and Archaeologist of the State of Oklahoma,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
XXIV No. 4, (Winter 1946-47) pp. 396-413.). 
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from the sale of the lots would be about $100,000 which would be 
set aside for the erection of the first building and as an endowment 
fund.’ The proposition also provided that the two churches should 
give the institution united support and use a certain percent of the 
donation for endowment solicitation; the two churches to elect an 
even number of directors and take full control of the institution.§ 


Several other cities were before the conferences with offers 
to secure the location of the university, principal one of which was 
Enid where the citizens offered to donate 160 acres of land and 
$10,000 in eash.® 


The Reverend E. B. Rankin, made a motion at the Shawnee 
Conference that a joint commission of ten members be appointed 
to confer with a like commission from Chickasha.!° Bishop Hamilton 
then appointed a commission!! of five ministers and five laymen to 
act jointly with the South Church, to locate, build and equip an 
institution of learning, to be jointly owned and operated by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South.!* It was provided also that no consideration was to be given 
to any place offering less than $100,000 and forty acres of suitable 
land. The commission was to meet in Oklahoma City on the first 
Tuesday in December, 1901, in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
to consider the proposed matters, and the items on which they could 
not agree should be sent back to the respective conferences for 
further action.!% 


The Conference at Chickasha accepted this proposition and 
appointed a committee of ten members to act jointly in the work 
consummating all arrangements to carry into execution the project 
and to commence the work at once.!4 Bishop Hamilton congratulated 
Mr. Ranklin upon the fact that his resolution was the first sueccess- 
ful effort to unite the two great bodies of the Methodist Church since 
their separation in 1844. This was a history making epoch for all 
intents and purposes, that no longer a south and a north, but a 
united Methodist Church should exist. Mr. Rankin was appointed 
one of the University committee to complete the plans. 


Much opposition was encountered by Mr. Rankin and others 
who wanted to locate the university in Oklahoma City. Enid was 


7 Brill, op. cit., p. 32. 

8 The Daily Oklahoman, (Oklahoma City) October 27, 1901. 

9 Tbid, 

10 The Mangum Star, November 14, 1901. 

11 Bishop Hamilton at Shawnee appointed the following for the Commission: 
Ministers, J. T. Riley, E. B. Rankin, Marion Porter, E. B. Delaplain and J. F. 
Palmer, Laymen: George S. Green, Frank B. Reed, J. B. Thoburn, J. B. Cullison 
and A. F. Rankin.—Brill, op. cit., p. 29. 

12 Brill, op. cit., p. 29. 

13 [bid. 

14 The Daily Oklahoman, (Oklahoma City) October 27, 1901. 

15 The Mangum Star, November 14, 1901. 
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unsuccessful in its bid for the university and the Methodist schools 
at Fort Worth, Texas, and Winfield, Kansas, each made determined 
efforts to have their schools officially recognized by the conference 
at Shawnee.!6 The president of Fort Worth University, who from 
interested motives had opposed the proposition also extended his 
hearty congratulations after Oklahoma City had received the endorse- 
ment of both conferences. He made the voluntary statement that 
the Oklahoma and Indian Territories were at present sending four 
hundred students to his institution.’ 


Mr. J. B. Thoburn selected the name Epworth University, which 
was adopted as that of the new institution. The commission thought 
that this would perpetuate the name of the great society of young 
people which had become an integral part of every Methodist Church 
in both the North and South, and the University would receive the 
support of the society.1® 


The Commission met the following December and perfected the 
organization, approving the name of Epworth Unwersity as the name 
of the new institution. Members accepted the proposition of the 
University Development Company of Oklahoma City, and the size 
of the campus was increased to fifty two acres through a voluntary act 
of Mr. Classen. The University Development Company also offered 
the sum of $100,000 for the endowment, buildings and equipment and 
expenses for financial agencies. The money was to be raised by the 
sale of lots held by the University Development Company.!® By the 
terms upon which the fifty two acre site was conveyed to the Con- 
ference, the property was not subject to sale or mortgage, but was 
to be devoted in perpetuity to the cause of higher education and under 
no condition could it revert to its donors, the University Development 
Company.”” 


The Epworth University Joint Commission?! met at ten o’clock 
on May 6, 1902 at the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in Okla- 
oma City. The Reverend HE. C. Delaplain having moved from the 
Territory, the commission asked that the Reverend E. 8. Stockwell, 
presiding elder of the Perry District, be permitted to sit as a member 
of the commission, subject to the appointment of Bishop Hamilton.2? 


16 [bid. 

17 The Indian Chieftain, (Vinita) November 7, 1901. 

18 The Weekly Times Journal, (Oklahoma City) June 13, 1902. 

19 Brill, op. cit., p. 33. 

20 Catalog of Epworth University, 1908-09, p. 16. 

21 There were present on the part of the Indian Mission Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South: S. G. Thompson, T. M. Broyles, C. B. Ames, 
A. H. Classen, of Oklahoma City; M. L. Butler of Muskogee, T. P. Howell of 
Davis, and T. J. Lowe of Guthrie. On the part of the Oklahoma Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church: J. B. Riley and J. B. Thoburn of Oklahoma City, 
E. S. Rankin of Edmond, J. M. Palmer of Granite, Marion Porter of Enid, George 
S. Green of Guthrie and A. F. Rankin of Perkins—The Daily Oklahoman, (Okla- 
homa City) May 7, 1902. 

22The Daily Oklahoman, (Oklahoma City) May 7, 1902. 
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Under the head of ‘‘Location,’’? the University Development 
Company, a syndicate of realty owners and capitalists represented 
by Mr. John W. Shartel, submitted a new proposition which was 
thoroughly discussed. After some amendments and concessions by 
both sides they finally agreed upon and accepted. The plans of 
the Development Company were studied in detail and carefully ex- 
plained. The proposition in brief was that the University Develop- 
ment Company would furnish a site of fifty acres for a campus and 
aC in addition for buildings, endowment and soliciting pur- 
poses. 


The site accepted was on the Colcord, Zeigler, and Smith tracts, 
a mile and three-fourths northwest of the business center of the 
city. The Metropolitan Street Car Company agreed to build a line 
to the college grounds, making the University readily accessible to 
the city. The street car time from the University gate to the business 
center of the city was to be eight minutes. A boulevard, now called 
Classen Boulevard, was to be constructed one hundred feet in width 
from the center of Tenth and Walker Streets to the college campus.”4 
The Executive Committee was constituted a building committee’ 
with the instructions to begin work on the building at the earliest 
practicable time and a competent architect was to be employed to 
prepare the plans.?6 


Both conferences agreed that in the year of 1902, the sum of 
$75,000 each would be expended in buildings and equipment in addi- 
tion to that contributed by Oklahoma City. The sale of 1,100 lots 
adjoining and surrounding the site of the campus was conducted on 
June, 17th, 18th, and 19th, 1902 for the purpose of raising the 
$100,000 which was the gift of Oklahoma City to the University.?" 


Work on the first building was begun in October, 1902, and 
on April 1, 1903, Oklahoma City put on its gala attire in honor 
of laying the cornerstone of the first building of Epworth University. 
Except for the wind, the day was ideal and brought out a large crowd. 
In honor of the occasion, the banks and many of the business houses 
were closed to allow their employees to attend the ceremonies. Long 
before the hour set for the program, all cars leading to the grounds 
were packed with Oklahoma City people and others from throughout 
the Territory. Preceding the ceremonies there was music by the 
band, after which an invocation by the Reverend W. F’. McDowell, 
followed by an address delivered by Bishop Hamilton in which he 
laid great stress upon the unity of the Methodist churches in the 
effort to build one of the greatest institutions in the United States 


23 [bid. 

24 [bid, 

25 The executive committee was composed of: J. B. Riley, S. G. Thompson, 
E. S. Rankin, C. F. Roberts, George S. Green, C. B. Ames and J. B. Thoburn.— 
The Daily Oklahoman, (Oklahoma City) May 7, 1902. 

26 The Daily Oklahoman, (Oklahoma City) May 7%, 1902. 

27 The Weekly Times Journal, (Oklahoma City) Sune 13, 1902. 
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in Oklahoma City. He stated that this would meet with great suc- 
cess from the start. There was also an excellent address by Bishop 
Haas after which the corner stone was laid.”® 


The first building of brick and sandstone was completed in 
September, 1903, at a cost of $40,000, and contained thirty five 
rooms, including an auditorium, library and laboratories with all 
conveniences.”? 


The incorporators of the University*® were granted a charter on 
September 5, 1903, which declared the object of the corporation to 
be the, ‘‘maintaining of higher Christian institution of learning for 
the purpose of giving instruction in all sciences, literature, the arts, 
theology, law, medicine and the other professional schools.’’ It 
was to be a group of colleges united under one corporate organization, 
and twenty representative men from the two territories were named 
to constitute its first Board of Trustees, no denominational tests were 
required for membership on this board.*! 


At the meeting of the Board in November, 1903 an agreement 
was made with C. M. Strong, representing the United States Weather 
Bureau, whereby the Weather Bureau agreed to erect its meterological 
observatory (the old Classen Weather Station) on a site on the 
university campus, ceded by the University to the Federal government 
for that purpose. Dr. W. McDowell, Educational Secretary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and Dr. J. D. Hammon, Educational 
Secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, were invited 
to submit a nomination for the president of the University. 


The Trustees of Epworth University met at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in Oklahoma City on April 22, 1904, for 
the purpose of selecting a president. The deliberations finally re- 
sulted in the selection of the Reverend R. B. McSwain,?? a member 
of the faculty of Southwestern University of Georgetown, Texas. 
The Trustees also decided to open Epworth for the reception of 
students in September. Professor Edgar 8. Vaught and F. E. Day 


28 The Weekly Times Journal, (Oklahoma City) April 3, 1903. 

29 Brill, op. cit., p. 33. 

30 The charter was granted to the following incorporators: S. G. Thompson, 
L. M. Broyles, Anton Classen, C. B. Ames, J. T. Riley and J. B. Thoburn of Okla- 
homa City; T. L. Rippey, G. S. Green and T. J. Lowe of Guthrie; J. F. Palmer of 
Granite: E. S. Stockwell of Perry; E. B. Rankin of Edmond; F. B. Reed of 
Shawnee; J. R. Cullison of Enid; Marion Porter of Norman; T. P. Howell of 
Davis; M. L. Butler of Muskogee; J. M. Cross and J. F. Quillan of Vinita—Catalog 
of Epworth University, 1908-09, p. 16. 

31 [bid., p. 16. 

32 Ibid., p. 16. 

33 The Reverend R. B. McSwain was a native of Arkansas and received his first 
college training in that state, later graduating from Vanderbilt University. He 
was a member of the faculty of Polytechnic College, Ft. Worth, Texas and served 
as acting president for a time. He had also taken courses at the University of 
ee toward a Ph.D. degree—The Daily Oklahoman, (Oklahoma City) April 23, 
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were appointed as a special committee to purchase equipment for 
the University building and to act with the approval of the executive 
committee.*4 On July 6, 1904 a faculty of twenty seven instructors 
were elected for the first session of the university which was set for 
September 7, 1904.% 


In the summer of 1904 the Department of Agriculture erected 
a two story building of brick on the northeast corner of the campus 
as a meteorological observatory, on a lot donated by the university 
and it would be available to the students for instruction. A power 
plant was also erected at a cost of $6,000 and was located just west of 
the main building. This furnished heat and hot and cold water to the 
Girl’s Hall and the Administration Building. The Girl’s Hall was 
located a few yards north of the main building and was a frame 
structure two stories high, having thirty two rooms with steam heat, 
electric lights, baths, and a large dining hall.*® 


The Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce pledged the raising 
of $20,000 which was deemed necessary to enable the school to open 
its doors in September.*? The first session of Epworth University 
opened at 10:00 a.m., September 7, 1904. The occasion was not a 
formal one as the only exercises contemplated was an introduction 
of the faculty to the students and any of the friends of the University 
who might be present. A large number from the city gathered to 
witness the interesting occasion and among these visitors were a 
number of prominent business and professional men. The students 
and visitors filled the large lower floor of the college chapel. On the 
platform were assembled the faculty, trustees and several ministers 
from the city.*8 


Dr. Day, pastor of the First Methodist Church and a Trustee 
of the University opened the exercises with the reading of the 
Ninteenth Psalm, followed by a prayer for the blessing upon the 
school. At the conclusion of the religious exercise, Dr. Thompson, 
President of the Board of Trustees addressed the audience, briefly 
outlining the history of the movement by which the two branches of 
the Methodist Church had undertaken the establishment and conduct 
of a university up to the hopes of many present. He concluded by 
introducing the President of the University, The Reverend R. B. 
McSwain. After a few words of greeting, President McSwain in- 
troduced to the audience the faculty and friends of the college.*9 


One of the most appropriate speakers of the occasion was Mr. 
Graham of the Presbyterian Church, in which he expressed his 
faith in the future of the enterprise and his good will toward 


34 The Daily Oklahoman, (Oklahoma City) April 23, 1904. 
35 Catalog of Epworth University, p. 17. 
36 Brill, op. cit., p. 33. 
37 Ibid., p. 78. 
38 The Daily Oklahoman, (Oklahoma City) September 8, 1904. 
39 [bid. 
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it. Vigorous and enthusiastic speeches were made by Mr. Mc- 
Swain, Mr. Broyles and Dr. Riely. Mr. Classen spoke with 
great earnestness of the infinite possibilities of the University and 
its great importance to the community, and paid tribute to the ability 
and modesty of the President. After these speeches, President 
McSwain proceeded immediately to give directions to the students 
as to a few fundamental regulations of the school and the method of 
enrollment. The exercises were closed with the singing of a hymn 
and the benediction by Dr. Thompson.*? 


President McSwain tendered his resignation as President and 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the spring of 1905 due to a nervous 
breakdown brought on by many unforseen difficulties in conducting 
the new institution. Professor Jones of the Chair of Chemistry, 
became president until a successor to Mr. McSwain could be selected.*! 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees in Oklahoma City, on 
July 13, 1905, George H. Bradford, D.D.** of Kansas City, Missouri 
was elected Chancellor of the University and Professor Jones was 
chosen as Vice Chancellor. By this adjustment of the executive func- 
tion in the institution, the Methodist Episcopal Church was repre- 
sented in the person of the Chancellor and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in that of Vice Chancellor. President McSwain was 
of the South Methodist Church. The report of the executive com- 
mittee was conservative, but showed the institution to be in excellent 
condition at the close of the first year with splendid prospects for 
the future. The work of the medical department was given con- 
siderable attention and the report showed that this department would 
have a larger attendance in the coming term. The executive board 
was authorized to proceed with the necessary steps for the organiza- 
tion of a law school. 


At the opening of the University in September 1904, the equip- 
ment was meager in all departments but, in 1905, it was very 
favorable in comparison with that of older and larger institutions. 
The chemical, physical and biological laboratories were furnished 
with the necessary equipment to carry work in these departments 
to a successful conclusion, The more advanced work could be carried 
on successfully. The work in physics was done largely by the 
laboratory plan where each student was required to perform all the 
experiments illustrating the theories discussed in class. In chemistry 
the student was also required to perform all the experiments under 
the direction of the professor. The equipment in the department 


40 Ibid. 

41 The Daily Oklahoman, (Oklahoma City) April 7, 1905. 

42 George H. Bradford, D.D., was born in Illinois and received his A.B. degree 
from Missouri Wesleyan University at Warrenton, Missouri. He then entered the 
University of Denver where he received advanced degrees. He served a leading 
church in St. Joseph, Missouri and later the Oakley Avenue Methodist Mission at 
Kansas City, Missouri where he increased the membership from 200 to 750.—The 
Daily Oklahoman, (Oklahoma City) July 14, 1905. 

43 The Daily Oklahoman, (Oklahoma City) July 14, 1905. 
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of mathematics and astronomy would enable the student to get a 
practical knowledge of the use of surveying instruments and a study 
of the heavens. The museum contained many valuable collections of 
minerals besides the collection of Mr. Carrico of Oklahoma City, by 
whose generosity the museum of the university was largely increased. 
The University boasted of a well selected library of about 2,000 
volumes.*# 


_The Board met in June, 1906, and Dr. Jones tendered his 
resignation as Vice Chancellor and Ernest T. Bynum, Ph.D. of the 
University of Oklahoma was elected to the position.‘ 


The first yearbook of the university was issued in June, 1907 
and was called, The Campus, and was dedicated to Dr. Bradford. 
There were several student organizations on the campus at this time 
such as the ‘‘ Athenian Society,’’ the ‘‘Classen Debating Club,’’ the 
‘““Clio Society,’’? the ‘‘Zeta Gamma Society,’’ the ‘‘Kappa Theta 
Sorority,’’ the ‘‘Girl’s Glee Club,’’ the Y. M. C. A. the Y. W. C. A., 
the omar ory Girls’’ and the football, basketball and baseball 
teams. *6 


Epworth’s football, baseball and basketball teams made a good 
record for themselves, when they played many of the smaller colleges 
in Oklahoma and Kansas. They also played Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Kansas State College and the University of Oklahoma where 
they also made a good record. In the season of 1906-07, Epworth 
ranked second, being outclassed in this section only by the University 
of Oklahoma.*? 


Dr. Bynum resigned his position as Vice Chancellor on May 1, 
1908 and by the action of the Board of Trustees the position of Vice 
Chancellor was abolished and George H. Crowell, Ph.D. of High 
Point, North Carolina was elected Dean of the faculty.48 Epworth 
University was reaching its peak of importance in 1908, and it looked 
as if it was securely established. Its grounds had been beautified 
by trees, shrubbry, walks and drives. Grounds were set aside for 
football, baseball, tennis, etc., and in addition there was a quarter 
mile of graded athletic track. The new interurban lne from Guthrie 
would soon pass the campus.*® 


The attendance had greatly increased and ample dormitory 
facilities were available for the young ladies. An additional story 
with a new roof to the main building had been constructed and 
definite steps were being taken toward erecting a science hall. 
Schools of medicine, law, dentistry, engineering and pharmacy had 


44 Brill, op. cit., pp. 37-38. 

45 Catalog of Epworth University, p. 17. 
46 Brill, op. cit., pp. 45-46. 

47 The Campus, 1907, p. 60. 

48 Catalog of Epworth University, p. 17. 
49 Ibid. 
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been added. The Weather Bureau, under the direction of J. P. 
Slaughter offered courses of instruction to students of the University. 
A four year course was being arranged in civil engineering upon the 
completion of which the degree of B. S. would be conferred. A 
kindergarten training school had been established as a part of the 
College of Arts and Science.*° 


Under Dr. Bradford’s able leadership the school grew rapidly 
and its influence was exerted in many ways for the advancement of 
Christian education in Oklahoma and other states. The efforts to 
secure a substantial endowment had met with little success. Many 
obstacles were met but few were overcome. Bishop Quale, President 
of the Annual Conference called the Annual Conference in Special 
session in 1911. After organization he stated the business of the 
Conference, was to hear recommendation of the Joint Board of 
Trustees of Epworth University. Mr. Burt presented the recom- 
mendation from the Joint Board of Trustees. It was in substance 
that the Annual Conference grant them power to return the property 
of Epworth University to the University Development Company, to 
which the Annual Conference voted unanimously to concur in this 
recommendation.®! 


Then a dissolution of the joint relationship of the two denomina- 
tions occurred and whatever interest was held by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was merged with Fort Worth University to create 
the Methodist University of Oklahoma at Guthrie.®2 


Tur ErpwortH CoLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


The Board of Epworth University without consulting the medical 
profession, decided to make their beginning in the teaching of 
medicine at once, and with the election of their general faculty on 
July 6, 1904, elected to that faculty as members of the College of 
Medicine, the following physicians and surgeons: A. K. West, H. 
Coulter Todd, Lea A. Riely, U. L. Russell, F. C. Hoops, J. A. Ryan 
and W. J. Jolly.5* 


_ The faculty of the medical school met on September 7, 1904 
in the faculty room of the university as the faculty of the College 
of Medicine of Epworth University. Dr. A. K. West was elected 


50 Miss Lucy Gage was Professor of Kindergarten Training in the College of 
Arts and Sciences, Epworth University. She had appeared before the Territorial 
Legislative Council at Guthrie, in 1903, and through her own well-directed efforts 
had secured the enactment of the law providing for the establishment of kinder- 
gartens in Oklahoma Territory. This law is still a part of the laws of the State of 
Oklahoma. See “Lucy Gage: Founder of Oklahoma’s Kindergartens” by Ethel 
McMillan (Appendix A), in “A Romance of Pioneering” by Lucy Gage, The Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIX, No. 3 (Autumn, 1951), pp. 284-313.—KEd, 

51 Brill, op. cit., pp. 45-46. 

52 Catalog of the Methodist University of Oklahoma, 1915 pp. 13-14. 

53H, Coulter Todd, History of Medical Education in Oklahoma From 1904- 
1910, (Norman), p. 14. 
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Dean, and Dr. H. Coulter Todd was chosen secretary of the faculty. 
The Medical School opened with three students, but none of them were 
ever fortunate enough later to obtain a degree in medicine.*4 


At a meeting held in the law offices of C. B. Ames on the 
afternoon of April 6, 1905, the Executive Committee of Epworth 
University concluded the negotiations which would establish a regular 
four year medical department. Based upon this action of the execu- 
tive board which gave the physicians interested in the enterprize, 
nominating power, a faculty of the medical department was named.®> 
The experimental medical first year work had met with such 
gratifying success that the organization for the four year course was 
rendered absolutely necessary. Several members of the faculty were 
experienced medical instructors, among whom were: Doctors A. K. 
West, W. J. Jolly, L. A. Riely. H. C. Todd and L. H. Buxton. They 
also planned the construction of a building on the campus for labora- 
tory purposes, and to establish a dissecting room.*¢ 


The Epworth College of Medicine became a separate corporation 
in 1907 from Epworth University, however the connection between 
them remained very close. Each member of the corporation®’ paid 
$1,000 with which the Virginia Hotel on the northwest corner of 
North Broadway and Sixth Street was purchased for $19,000 and 
was rebuilt and equipped for the medical school. The Medical School 
grew with great rapidity after its removal to its new location. None 
of the students’ tuition was paid as salary to any of the teachers. 
Their services were given free. All money from the tuition was put 
into equipment so that the school became well equipped in its labora- 
tories and other facilities.*8 


The Medical School was the only one in Oklahoma, giving a 
four year course, and the efficiency of its work is shown by its mem- 
bership in the Southern Association of Medical Colleges. All the 
classroom and laboratory work was given on the campus of Epworth 
University, but beginning with October 1908 a large portion of the 
work was transferred to the new building on the corner of Sixth 


54 Ibid. 

55 The new medical faculty consisted of the following physicians and surgeons: 
W. J. Jolly, A. K. West, J. B. Rolator, U. L. Russell, J. A. Ryan, Carl H. Lund, 
L. A. Riely, A. D. Young, R. T. Richards, R. F. Schaefer, L. H. Buxton, F. C. 
Hoopes, W. T. Boyd, J. M. Postelle, H. Coulter Todd, E. S. Ferguson, W. T. Salmon 
and J. A. Reck.—The Daily Oklahoman, (Oklahoma City) April 7, 1905. 

56 The Daily Oklahoman, (Oklahoma City) April 7, 1905. 

57 The following physicians and surgeons entered the corporation of the Ep- 
worth College of Medicine: A. D. Young, R. F. Schaefer, A. K. West, E. F. Davis, 
A. L. Blesh, L. H. Buxton, H. Coulter Todd, L. A. Rieley, C. W. Williams, U. L. 
Russell, J. W. Riley, E. S. Ferguson, W. J. Jolly, R. M. Howard, J. M. Postelle, 
F. C. Hoopes and W. J. Boyd. A. H. Classen and C. B. Ames were also members 
of the corporation. The Directors were: L. H. Buxton, President, W. J. Jolly, Vice 
President, A. K. West, Dean, and U. L. Russell, Treasurer. The publication com- 
mittee was Drs, White, Young, and Todd. —Todd., op. cit., p. 14. 

58 Ibid., p. 14. 
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and Broadway.®? Although the Epworth College of Medicine had 
become a separate corporation, the University did not draw any 
line of distinction between it and any other department of the uni- 
versity. Its courses were listed in the University Catalog and the 
medical school had a section in Epworth’s Annual. 


Free clinics for the benefit of the medical school were established 
by the leading physicians and surgeons of the city and these afforded 
abundant clinical material for the complete demonstration of all classes 
of medical and surgical work. St. Anthony Hospital had on its staff 
several members of the faculty, and it was splendidly equipped for 
student instruction.® 


The College of Dentistry was organized under a full quota of 
instructors and preparation was made for its formal opening in 
October, 1908. It was closely correlated with the colleges of medicine 
and pharmacy in their new building on North Broadway.® 


The task of operating the Medical School became a great burden 
to the men who had given it so much of their time and effort. <A 
partial two year course was still being maintained at the University 
of Oklahoma at Norman, while the Epworth College of Medicine 
was graduating students with their M. D. degrees. To the credit of 
Epworth College of Medicine, not one of its graduates ever failed 
to pass any state board examination. A committee of Doctors L. H. 
Buxton, A. K. West, and H. Coulter Todd was named to confer with 
the authorities of the University of Oklahoma in 1910 to ascertain if 
the Epworth College of Medicine could be affiliated with or taken 
over by the University of Oklahoma. Such an arrangement was 
consummated by the Board of Regents of the University of Oklahoma, 
and the Epworth College of Medicine became the School of Medicine 
of the University of Oklahoma in 1910. The property of Epworth 
College of Medicine thus reverted to the original incorporators and 
was sold for $30,000 and the corporation was dissolved. The Medical 
School turned over to the University of Oklahoma more than twenty 
trained medical teachers, and a student body numbering forty-seven.® 


_ The Medical School of Epworth University has had a continuous 
existence from the day of its opening on September 7, 1904 until 
its present existence as an important part of the University of Okla- 
homa School of Medicine.® 


59 Catalog of Epworth University, pp. 98-99. 
60 Jbid., p. 100. ae 

61 [bid., p. 134. 

62 Todd, op. cit., pp. 25-26. 

63 Ibid., p. 14. 
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TRIP WITH THE “INDIAN WARRIOR TROUPE” 
By Frank F. Finney* 


In the fall of 1879, T. M. Finney and his brother Ed, with the 
permission of the Agent, took a party of Osage Indians for a trip 
through southeastern Kansas and across the state of Missouri, ending 
at the fairs being held at Paris and Hannibal. 


_ At that time, T. M. Finney was employed in the commissary and 
his brother was employed as a special officer for the Government at 
the Osage Indian Agency in the Indian Territory. 


The group of Indians was billed as the ‘‘Indian Warrior 
Troupe’’ and put on performances at the towns visited. 


One member of the party, Se-gro-tsa, the ‘‘Trailer’’, had gained 
fame in his tribe as an undefeated foot racer, which distinction he 
maintained throughout the trip and no white man appeared to 
challenge it. Running against a member of the group, he broke the 
one half mile record for the Paris track. The Indians ran bared to 
the skin wearing only their breech cloths. The strange treatment 
they received from other members of the party is revealed by T. M. 
Finney who kept a diary during the entire trip. 


The Finney brothers left the Osage Agency, August 30, 1879 
with their Indians. After passing through and giving dances in the 
small towns in Kansas, of Sedan, Elk City, Neodesha, Thayer and 
Chanute, they arrived at Nevada, Missouri, September 11. 


After showing at Nevada, Appleton City, Butler and Windsor, 
the troupe arrived at Booneville, September 17. 


Excerpts from the diary follow: 


Wed. Sept. 17 . 


Arrived at Booneville, 55 miles from Windsor. Beautiful city. Stopped at 
City Hotel. Had street parade in the afternoon. We took the Indians down 
on the banks of the Missouri river and went aboard the “Birdie Brent”. 


* Frank F. Finney was with the Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company at 
Bartlesville in 1904. Retired in 1954 from the Cities Service Gas Company and 
makes his home in Oklahoma City. The Cities Service Company took over the 
Indian Territory Oil Company. A feature story by Mr. Finney on the founding of 
Ralston in 1894 by his father T. M. Finney, early Indian trader among the Osages, 
Kaws and Pawnees (1873-1880-1896) appeared in the Tulsa World for October 17, 
1954, Sunday magazine Section, pp. 20-21—Ed. 
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This was the first steamboat they had ever seen and brought forth from 
them many exclamations of ‘“O-ho-hos”.! 


Thurs. Sept. 18 


Arrived at Moberly, 38 miles from Booneville. Billed the town well. Drove 
all over the city in carriages, everybody turning out to see us. 

Expense $56.25. Includes cough medicine for Wah-nah-she and eye-water 
for Coon, advertising in the “Headlight”, casting bills, livery, hall, city 
license, hotel and carriages.2 


Sun. Sept. 21 


Arrived at Paris from Moberly by freight train. Took the Indians out to 
the fair grounds and put up tent. 


Mon. Sept. 22 


Completed arrangements with the fair managers to show on the grounds 
and go halves on the receipts. 


Tues. Sept. 23 


The band came to our tent and played two pieces. Commenced showing 
and had good attendance. 


Wed. Sept. 24 
Took the Indians to the photo gallery and had a group picture taken. 


Fri. Sept. 26 


The “Trailer” easily beat Mink-che-kah in a foot race making the half- 
mile in the best time ever made on the Paris track. 


Sun. Sept. 28 


Arrived at Hannibal 4:10 P.M. and went directly to the fair grounds. 
This is a lovely place. The scenery is beautiful. Gathered some leaves to 
take home. The frost has fallen and you see all the colors of the rainbow 
in looking at the trees on the hills. 


Mon. Sept. 29 


President Hayes and party stopped here on their western tour. A reception 
was held which was largely attended. 

We received a letter from one of the Burgess boys with whom we are 
acquainted. The two brothers are with Buffalo Bill’s show now at Cincin- 
nati and want us to join the show with our party. 


1The Boonville Weekly Advertiser, September 19, 1879: “The Indians: The 
troupe of Indians gave an interesting performance at the hall, on Wednesday night, 
going through their war whoop, war dance gambling games, &c., &c. After the 
performance they requested permission and went up to the armory of the Waddill 
Guards and saw them drill and go through the manual of arms, after which they 
gave the Guards a benefit, which was much enjoyed by the boys, After the drill 
the Indians shook hands with the officers and then shook hands with every man 
in the company and left.” 

2 Moberly Daily Monitor, September 18, 1879: “Seven full blooded Indians 
will be on exhibition at the Williams Academy of Music, Friday night, 19th, and 
those who attend will be highly entertained.” 

3 The Paris Mercury, September 23, 1879: “Whoop! Me Big Ingin. A troupe 
of wild Indians, fresh from their mountain fastnesses, will be on the fair grounds 
during the week. Go and see them. They are real Indians, not painted “white 


trash.” 
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Wed. Oct. 1 


There are some interesting things to be seen at the fair. Saw the Elias 
Howe sewing machine which is inlaid in gold. It took a first medal at 
the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition. Also saw a live chicken without 
a head. 

Cash receipts today, $145.00. Very good. 


Sat. Oct. 4 


A keen desire of all of the Indians to see the “Great Father of Waters” 
was gratified when we took them down to see the Mississippi river. Eagle 
Feather, (one of Custer’s scouts at the battle of the Washita) said, “Our 
fathers told us many stories about this big river. Our hearts are made glad 
to see it with our own eyes.” The “Minneopolis” the largest steamboat 
they had ever seen was tied up at the dock. 

Had a foot race at the fair grounds this afternoon. The fame of Se-gro-sta 
had preceeded him and there was no professional who cared to enter against 
him. He ran against Red Hagle, another fleet footed member of the band 
but as usual the “Trailer” won the race. A curious thing occurred after 
the race was over. As the dusty and sweating Indian runners appeared 
at the end of the track, clothed only with breech cloths, they were met 
by fellow members of the party with knives in their hands which they 
used on the racers, hacking up and down the limbs of each until the blood 
ran freely. This was followed by dashing a bucket of water over each 
one, after which they were covered with blankets and conducted to their 


lodge. Sie 
Sun. Oct. 5 
Left Hannibal at 10 A.M. Arrived at Sedalia for supper. 


Mon. Oct. 6 


Arrived at Coffeeville by train via Parsons and Chanute. Paid the Indians 
in full. Jessie Morgan, stage driver met us at the depot. 


Tues. Oct. 7 
Arrived at the Osage Agency and glad to get home. 


Thurs. Oct. 9 
Went back to work in the commissary. 
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CHIEF JAMES BIGHEART OF THE OSAGES 
By Orpha B. Russell 


Much has been written and published about the Osage people, 
commonly recognized as the wealthiest tribe of American Indians, 
yet the one man largely responsible for that wealth has had very 
little notice. Had James Bigheart chosen the ‘‘easy going ways’”’ 
of his full blood Indian kinsmen his life would have been much less 
strenuous, but the Osages would not be enjoying their present position 
as one of the wealthiest Indian tribes in America. 


The story of ‘‘Big Jim”’ and his work, heretofore, has been kept 
in the minds and hearts of the few remaining old-timers who knew 
him personally. Only a few intimate friends and his family knew 
that practically every beneficial move made for the Osage Tribe from 
the end of the Civil War until the death of ‘‘Big Jim’’ in 1908. was 
sponsored by ‘‘Big Jim”’ and carried out, with his helpful guidance, 
by men of his choice. He cared nothing for personal glory and was 
happy to appoint and coach others to secure whatever he might 
desire for the security of his own children and those of his fellow 
tribesmen.! Today, four and one-half decades after his death, James 
Bigheart is recognized as the most brilliant politician and leader of 
the tribe that the Osages have known.? 


Because he was the outstanding leader in his tribe during the. 
four decades immediately preceding his death 2,229 enrolled Osages| 
and their descendants have shared more than $300,000,000 from 
royalties, bonuses, leases, and rentals during the 44 years since his! 
death. Ironically, ‘‘Big Jim’’ died and was buried October 5, 1908, 
just three months before his tribesmen received their first payment 
under the ‘‘headright’’ method he had worked out for them, but he 
had lived long enough to realize that his life-long dream, securi 
for his tribesmen and their children, had been assured. 


The mere mention of his name brings near-apoplexy to som 
of the old timers who knew Bigheart personally and hate him wit 
a passion. Others refer to him reverently as their greatest leader: 
“‘Big Jim’’ died, as he had lived, a Catholie. Consequently he wa 


1The writer wishes to make h 
writers of Os 
in the comp 
Appendix A 


* The writer secured valuable data in interviews with Mr. Revard, Mr. Hal 
and Fred Lookout of the Osage Nation. Also, see Joseph B. Thoburn, A Standard 
History of Oklahoma (Chicago, 1916), Vol. Ill, p. 3. 


: } er grateful acknowledgments to outstandin 
sage history and Indian leaders who gave her much of their knowledg 
ilation of this article on James Bigheart of the Osage Nation. Seé 
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ship had he so chosen. Instead, he sorrowfully watched his neighbors 
worship, in what he considered ignorance, because he felt all men 
were entitled to freedom.? Some tribesmen, educated in Catholic 
mission schools, ridiculed Bigheart for not outlawing other religious 
groups, yet he ignored personal ridicule and hatred as long as it 
did not affect the tribe as a whole. 


The exact date and place of Bigheart’s birth is not known, be- 
eause of the government’s method of enrolling the Osages, who had 
never kept records of births and deaths among their tribesmen. The 
late Julia Lookout said that James Bigheart was born in an Osage 
village near what is now St. Paul, Kansas (known as Osage Mission 
until July 1, 1895), and that he was named Pun-Kah-Wi-Tah-An-Kah 
by his parents in 1838.4 His father, Nun-tsa-tum-kah and mother, 
Wah-hiu-shah, were both full blood Osages, according to Julia Look- 
out. Osage Indian records confirm this statement, but reveal a 
slightly different spelling of the mother’s name.® Government registers 
of the Osage tribe list members born as of January 1 of the years of the 
“Big Flood,’’ ‘‘Smallpox Epidemic,’’ ‘‘Measle Epidemie,’’ ‘‘ Drouth,”’ 
‘Grasshopper Plague,’’ ete. 


Regardless of the methods of recording births among Osages, all 
agree that James Bigheart lived during a colorful and turbulent period 
of his people’s history. Official government documents carrying hia 
signature show that he was energetic, and that when Osage interests 
were at stake he worked persistently for years to win his point. He 
is credited for holding up passage of the allotment bill for at least 
ten years.® 


P. M. Hamer, Chief of the Division of Reference in the National 
Archives in Washington, D. C. found James Bigheart’s name on 
several census rolls between 1880 and 1907 as chief or head of the 
Black Beaver Osage Band. Many of the letters received in the 
Indian office from the Osage Agency National Council in 1881 and 
1883, Principal Chief of the Nation in 1894, Council Secretary in 1899, 
and Treasurer in 1900, carry his signature.’ 


Mustering out papers for James Bigheart, at the close of the 
Civil War, show that he was twenty-five years old when he enlisted 
as a private in Company I of the 9th Regiment, Kansas Volunteer 


3 See Appendix B for sources consulted. 

4Bigheart signed his name “Eu-Tsa-tah-wah-tah-in-tsa,’” according to the Osage 
Council Record of 1889. 

5 Osage Agency records give his mother’s name, “Pah-heu-shah.” 

6 The great problem of the Osage Nation was the pressure from outside parties 
to have their names listed on the Osage rolls where the moneyed interests and 
income per capita increased from oil and other property. Keeping these rolls clear 
of fraudulent claimants and securing an accurate record of those who were bona 
fide members of the nation meant a long determined fight on the part of the Osage 
Council, and delayed the final allotment act in Congress.—Ed. 

7 Letter signed by P. M. Hamer, May 19, 1941, originally owned by William 
W. Graves, and now in the Osage Indian files of the writer, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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Cavalry at Iola, Kansas January 19, 1862. He was honorably dis- 
charged, as a first lieutenant, March 22, 1865. Laying down his 
firearms at the end of the Civil War by no means ended fighting for 
the young Indian destined to become a controlling factor of his 
tribe for the next four decades. Standing six feet tall, and speaking 
seven languages fluently, Big Jim was a figure to be handled tact- 
fully. A Catholic convert, educated at the old Osage Mission estab- 
lished among the Osages in 1847 by Father Schoenmakers, Bigheart 
never returned to the blanket. 


May 27, 1868, Bigheart signed his first treaty. Recognizing the 
fact that the Indian Office at Washington, D. C., was ‘‘selling out”’ 
his tribe by persuading them to sell 8,000,000 acres of their diminished 
reserve for twenty cents an acre to the Leavenworth, Lawrence & 
Galveston Railroad, he sought the advice of his faithful old teacher, 
Father Schoenmakers at Osage Mission. Bigheart followed the advice 
of Father Schoenmakers and thus broadened and solidified the road 
to wealth for the Osages. 


Father Schoenmakers in turn, warned all Osage chiefs and 
protests were sent to Sidney Clark, Representative of the Southeast 
Kansas District in Congress. As a result Congress passed a law 
prohibiting any Indian tribe from selling its land to any other than 
the United States.8 


July 15, 1870 Congress passed an act providing for the sale of the 
Osage Diminished Reserve to the United States for $1.25 an acre. 
From this fund the Osages bought a reservation in Indian Territory.® 


See Charles Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties. Vol. I, p. 138. This 
act defines the boundaries of the Osage Reservation (present Osage County, Okla- 
homa, and that part of Kay County east of the Arkansas, later assigned the Kaw 
tribe), as follows: 


“BE IT ENACTED BY THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, That 
in order to provide said Osage tribe of Indians with a reservation, and secure to 
them a sufficient quantity of land suitable for cultivation, the following described 
tract of country, west of the established ninety-sixth meridian, in the Indian Terri- 
tory, be, and the same is hereby, set apart for and confirmed as their reservation, 
namely: Bounded on the east by the ninety-sixth meridian, on the south and west 
by the north line of the Creek country and the main channel of the Arkansas River, 
and on the north by the south line of the State of Kansas: Provided, That the lo- 
cation as aforesaid shall be made under the provisions of article sixteen of the 
treaty [Cherokee] of eighteen hundred and sixty-six, so far as the same may be 
applicable thereto... .. ”_Kd, 


The balance of the fund was placed in the treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Osages to be paid to them, with interest, 
as annuities. 


8 An interview with Fred Lookout, Sr., late Osage Chief. 


9 William Graves, Life of Father Schoenmakers, S. J. Apostle to the Osage 
(Parsons, Kansas, 1928), pp. 118-20. 
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In 187i the Osages moved to Silver Lake near what is now 
Bartlesville, but learned a year later that they were east of the 
96th meridian and in Cherokee Territory, so moved as near the 
center of their reserve as possible and established their capital at 
Pawhuska in 1872.19 


_  SBigheart built a log cabin on the hill overlooking Bird Creek, 
just east of Mother Chouteau’s little village of tepees, and about 
fifteen miles southeast of the Osage capital.U 


He became principal chief of the Osages in 1875, through an 
appointment by the Pawhuska Band. When old ‘‘ White Hair’’ died 
Beaver took his place. At the time of Beaver’s death his sons were 
ail too young to assume the responsibilities involved, so the band 
appointed Bigheart chief.!” 


In December of 1881 James Bigheart’s political dreams became 
reality. For years, as an outstanding linguist speaking Ponca, Sioux, 
Cherokee, Osage, French, English, and Latin, he worked as an in- 
terpreter and clerk at the agency offices.}? 


There he had watched his people cede thousands of acres of 
valuable land for a small amount of money that never reached the 
Indian owners; white traders swarmed the agency on payment days 
to collect huge sums they claimed the Indians owed them and 
usually managed to take all the Indian’s payment and carry over 
a balance for collection on the next payment day. 


A number of early citizens in Cushing, Oklahoma (Sac and Fox 
country) recall what was standard procedure for partners in the 
hardware and casket business. The same casket was used as long 
as the box held together for burial purposes at $50 per service. Some 
boxes were used as many as 50 times at $50 per trip to the burial 
grounds of the Sac and Fox Indians, who buried their dead on 
hides stretched high on poles. 


The casket was used to carry the dead to the burial ground then 
returned to stock and when payment day rolled around this man 
and his partner were on hand with their claims for caskets and col- 
lected for same before the Indian survivors received their payments.14 


10 Interviews with Chief Fred Lookout, Sr., Mary Field, James Bigheart‘s 
daughter; Franklin Revard and the late George E. Tinker. A review of the history 
of the Osage land purchase in the Indian Territory and confirmation of the tribal 
reservation is found in the “Letter of the Secretary of the Interior to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs“ in “Appendix,” Misc. Doc. No. 317, 2nd Sess., 
Cong., 1872. 

11 Confirmed by St. Francis Church records and by Mary Field, daughter. 

12 From interviews with the late Chief Fred Lookout, Sr., late Mary Field, late 
George E. Tinker and Franklin Revard. 

13 Letter from James Bigheart’s granddaughter, Margaret Spurrier, written to 
the writer during the time she was employed in the Osage Agency at Pawhuska. 

14 Story well known among old-timers at Cushing, Oklahoma. 
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Grieved and provoked with the manner in which his people were 
being swindled, Bigheart persuaded William Connor, a former school- 
mate, to help organize their tribe so that by staying together they 
might get the results desired from the government at Washington. 
Bigheart felt that if the President knew of the truth about the 
agents that the political wrinkles could be ironed out to advantage 
and satisfaction of the Osages. The two set about propagandizing 
and by 1881 had brought about the organization of two political 
parties. They encountered much opposition because their theory was 
to elect a new chief every two years by popular vote, whereas chieftain- 
ships had always been handed down from father to son. 


Two political parties were organized; the Mixed Bloods or 
Progressives and the Full Bloods or Non-Progressives (so-called 
because of their opposition to the allotment bill). Bigheart belonged 
to the ‘‘Full Blood Party,’’ and he is credited with holding up the 
allotment bill for more than a decade.& The Osage Nation was 
divided into five districts and each district sent three members to 
the National Council. 


The National Convention met at Pawhuska, drew up a con- 
stitution, and organized a tribal government patterned after our 
Federal government. Bigheart signed their Constitution as Presi- 
dent of the National Council. 


Other signers were Ne-kah-Ke-Pon-Ah; Wah-Ti-An-Kah; Saucy 
Chief; Tah-wah-An-Kah; Saucy Chief; Tah-Wah-Che-He; William 
Penn; Claremore; Two-Giver ; Tall Chief; Sa-Pah-Ke-Ah; Black Dog; 
Thomas Big Chief; Ne-Kah-Wah-She-Ton-Kah; Joseph Pawnee No- 
Pah-She; White Hair; Cyrpian Tayrien; Paul Akin; interpreter and 
K. M. Matthews, Secretary. 


The constitution provided for elections the first Monday in 
November, beginning the following year, 1882, and every two years 
thereafter. Two-thirds of the council could overrule the principal 
chief, and they must return a bill within five days, Sundays excepted, 
otherwise it was considered passed. Fiscal years were to run from 
October 1 to September 30. The qualification of religious belief was 
a prerequisite to office-holding. Supreme executive power rested in 
the principal chief, who was to be elected by popular vote of qualified 
electors on general election day. He must be a natural born citizen 
and 35 years old. He was to hold office for two years with a salary 
of $450 per annum, and was subject to impeachment by the council. 


The treasurer was to receive ten percent of all moneys passed through 
his hands. | 


The first Osage election was held in November of 1882, and each. 
district sent representatives to vote for its chosen candidate. A large 
ballot box, beneath a giant tree, was surrounded by the electors. 


15 Interviews with the late Mary Field, the late Kathleen Conner Woodward 
(daughter of Wm. Conner) and the late George E. Tinker. 
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One man stood on one side holding colored strips of paper; one 
color in one hand and another color in the other hand. Those colors 
represented the candidates. That is, if Bigheart’s color was red and 
the elector wished to vote for Bigheart, he took a red strip from the 
ballot keeper and dropped it into the ballot box. Those wishing to 
vote tor Bigheart’s opponent took the other color and dropped it 
into the box. When all had voted, if the electors had not already 
counted the votes as they were dropped, they waited until the box 
was opened and the colored strips counted in the presence of all.!é 


As a politician, with the faithful assistance of his aunt, mother 
of Julia Lookout, Bigheart entertained every Secretary of the In- 
terior during the period 1881 to 1908. He was an extravagant en- 
tertainer and promoter and gave many large and elaborate dances 
and feasts. Hven during his last two years, although confined to 
his bed, he counselled and feasted with his friends in his home. Indian 
chiefs from other tribes and bands in his own tribe, including Silas 
Smith, the educated and brilliant Seneca chief from Canada, en- 
joyed the well known hospitality of James Bigheart. Railroad 
magnates came to his ranch seeking right-of-way through the Osage 
Nation. 


T. N. Barnsdall, the world’s first refiner, was a close friend of 
Bigheart’s and the little town of Barnsdall, Oklahoma carried the 
name of Bigheart until 1916, after Bigheart and Barnsdall had both 
died. Barnsdall had named the little settlement on the lease he 
secured from the Osage tribe for his good friend, Bigheart. The 
Foster brothers owe their great wealth to the blanket mineral lease 
they secured from the Osages while Bigheart was chief in 1896. Big- 
heart promoted an investigation of the Osage citizenship rolls in 
1896 that weeded out all ineligibles. He secured the removal of a 
Quaker Indian Agent, who insisted in removing Osage children from 
Catholic schools to government schools. He was democratic and 
broad-minded, but allowed nobody to interfere with the progress of 
his tribe. With unlimited energy, a determination that never recog- 
nized defeat, he fought long and hard for what the Osages are en- 
joying today. 


1882 was a ‘‘red letter’’ year for Bigheart in other ways. That 
was the year the government began rationing cattle to the Osages. 
Those cattle were not gifts, but part payment for their ceded lands 
in Kansas. The government had promised to teach them to farm 
and this was a feeble step in that direction. 


Cattle were driven north from Texas to Guthrie and Pawhuska 
where they were delivered to family heads in lots of three to five. 
At that time, all the land belonged to the tribe and an Osage could 
have all that he fenced and used. Knowing that his people did not 
want to be troubled with the care of live stock and would sell for a 


16 Interview with the late George E. Tinker. 
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trinket, Bigheart determined to buy up those cattle before the white 
swindlers from the borderlands could strike. Riding among his 
people a few days before the allotment, Bigheart offered cash for 
their allotted cattle. When the big day arrived he took several 
cowboys to Pawhuska and sent others to Guthrie to buy and drive 
home the cattle other Osages did not care to keep. 


From this small beginning with allotted cattle, Bigheart built his 
empire that spread out into the mercantile business in a building on 
his ranch, a half-interest in Pawhuska’s leading drug store, a 
director of the Bank of Bartlesville and the First National Bank of 
Cleveland, a stockholder in the Citizens Trading Company of Paw- 
huska, and continued to manage his ranch. Because he was one 
of the first to recognize the possibilities for grazing and fattening 
stock on the lush blue stem grass that covered the reservation, Big- 
heart became the wealthiest man of his tribe prior to the discovery 
of oil on the reservation.!’ His ranch home was the center of all his 
activities. He knew that people are more receptive to ideas when 
their stomachs are full. Consequently, he entertained often and 
lavishly at the ranch. Feasts, barbecues, and dances were arranged 
on a few hours notice, when guests arrived. 


1896 was one of the busiest years of Bigheart’s career. While 
biding for time on the allotment bill, hoping that minerals beneath 
the reservation would be proved so that his tribesmen could better 
comprehend the advisability of holding their lands in common, Big- 
heart granted a 10-year blanket lease, with renewal privileges to the 
Foster brothers of Independence, Kansas, and Westerly, Rhode 
Island. The Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company was or- 
ganized and blocks of leases given stockholders. Some tried to 
monopolize the land and bickerings led to bankruptcy. A Westerly 
bank went broke trying to stem the tide of manipulation. Finally, 
by selling 50,000 acres of lease for enough cash to pay outstanding 


bills, the corporation settled down to business and began actual 
development. 


Bigheart finally accomplished a Federal investigation of the 
Osage Indian rolls in 1896 to eliminate those not entitled to Osage 
property rights. In the early 1890’s, the mixed bloods, known as the 
‘‘Progressive Party,’’ began a movement to secure the division of 
million and half acres of Osage land among tribal members. Refugees 
from other tribes had joined the Osages in Kansas during and 
immediately following the Civil War and, enjoying Osage hospitality, — 
stayed on. Bigheart wanted all but Osages stricken from the rolls. 
He finally sueceeded and the names of those not entitled to Osage 
property rights were eliminated in 1896. 


7 Interviews with Mary Field, Julia Lookout (James Bigheart’s cousin), the 
late George E. Tinker, who worked as a cowboy for Bigheart at the time. 
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THE ALLOTMENT BILL 


The full bloods, led by James Bigheart, fought the allotment bill 
with all their powers. By December of 1894, they had reached a 
partial agreement among tribal members, and in February of 1898 
Bigheart and Black Dog were sent as delegates for the ‘‘ ull Blood 
Party,’’ to fight the bill introduced in Congress, at Washington, D. C. 
A feast was given, and subscriptions were taken from members of 
the tribe to finance the delegates’ trip to Washington. 


In the early part of 1904, a bill providing for the allotment 
of the Osage Reservation and the pro rata distribution of the funds 
held in trust by the United States was introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Delegate Bird McGuire. This bill provided that 
each Osage receive 160 acres ot land, inalienable tor twenty-five years. 
The surplus land was divided among the members of the tribe, and 
after satistying the Secretary of Interior that they were capable 
of managing their own aifairs, they were permitted to sell the same. 
The trust itunds were apportioned among the Osages and drew interest 
while retained in the United States Treasury. This money was not 
paid out until full disposition had been made of their surplus lands. 
The school fund of $1,500,000 was preserved as a separate fund in 
the Treasury. The Osage rolls were kept open for three months 
after the passage of the Act for Osages not then included, and an 
opportunity given to present proof wherever fraud was charged in 
connection with the enrollment. A commission of four had charge 
of the allotment work: one commissioner named by the president 
served as the chairman; one was named by the tribe, one by the Osage 
Council, and one by the Interior Department. 


Bigheart, aware that white men waited impatiently to seize. any 
Osage property interests by iair means or foul, the moment they 
were lett without Federal government protection, was still bitterly 
opposed to the Allotment bill, and shrewdly and persistently fought 
its passage. The Osage delegates were kept too drunk to conduct 
business until Indian Commissioner Jones took a hand in the matter 
and his lecture is recorded in the March 3, 1904 issue of the Avng- 
fisher Free Press: 


‘(Jones Lectures INDIANS’’ 


“The Indian Commissioner Gives Red Men Talk on Temperance in Wash- 
ington. Indian Commissioner Jones had what looked like a Sunday School 
of Red Indians in his office one day last week. They were Jim Bigheart 
and the dozen Osage Chiefs who have been here for a month to agree on 
legislation for apportioning and selling their lands and getting their tribal 
funds in the treasury divided up among the tribe. Ten days ago Rep. Curtis 
of Kansas drew up a bill for them, wud they said they would come to an 
understanding about it, but they have not. Mr. Jones ranged the Indians 
around his room and gave them a temperance lecture for 15 minutes. He 
told them they were acting like fools, and that they would have to get 
down to business or he would ship them back home.” 
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The same newspaper carried an article concerning Bigheart’s 
purchase of $480 worth of valentines in Washington for mailing to 
officials and personal friends in the Territory. 


Bigheart did not drink to excess and old-timers believe he was 
merely playing politics, stalling for time by keeping his opponents 
drunk. He hired a brillant young lawyer, John F. Palmer, and 
stationed him in Washington ‘‘to keep his finger on the govern- 
mental pulse.’’ Credit has been given Palmer for much of Big- 
heart’s work. The Osage chiefs returned to the reservation before 
reaching any definite decision on the bill, and the following election 
Bigheart was defeated by Progressive Candidate O-lo-ho-wal-la. 


In 1906, when the bill came up before Congress again and 
Bigheart learned that O-lo-ho-wal-la’s delegates planned to pass the 
bill as introduced in 1904, he took Fred Lookout (later Principal 
Chief of the Osages) with him to Washington and succeeded in 
having the rider clause introduced that saved all minerals below 
the surface lands (‘‘top fifteen inches of the soil’’) for the tribe. 


In February Chief O-lo-ho-wal-la and Assistant Chief Bacon 
Rind, James Bigheart, Ne-Kah-Wah-She-Tan-Kah, Black Dog, W. T. 
Mosier, Frank Corndropper, C. N. Prudom, W. T. Leahy, Peter 
Bigheart, J. F. Palmer, and Two-ah-hee selected by the chief, pro- 
moted the final of the bill that was passed as Act of Congress, on 
June 28, 1906. This is known in history as the ‘‘Osage allotment 
Act.’’ It provided for a division of the lands and moneys held in 
common by the tribe. It provided for a final roll to be closed July, 
1907, with membership that totaled 2,229. Each enrolled member 
received about 655 acres of the surface land and $3,819 in cash out 
of the tribal funds in the Treasury. 


In March 1906, while in Washington, Bigheart suffered a 
stroke of paralysis from which he never fully recovered. He con- 
tinued to entertain and counsel with his tribesmen from his bed, but 
died just three months prior to the tribe’s first payment under the 
Allotment Bill. Consensus in the Osage Country is that probably 
no Indian ever enjoyed the confidence of government officials as did 
Chief Bigheart. He was consulted by Secretary Hitchcock on all 
important matters pertaining to Osage Indian affairs, and it is said 
that both Secretary Hitchcock and his wife were regular visitors at 
Bigheart’s bedside while he lay sick in Washington.}8 


While operating a drug store in Pawhuska he was indicted by 
the Federal Grand Jury for bringing intoxicating liquor into the 


reservation. The April 25, 1899 issue of The Vinita Chieftain carried 
the following story of his arrest: 


; 18 Tt has been said that Bigheart was the only Indian ever granted a license to 
bring whiskey into the reservation, and that this privilege was granted to him by 
the Secretary of the Interior —“The Bigheart Chronicle” for October 9, 1908. 
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“The U. S. Grand Jury, Pawhuska, indicted ex-chief James Bigheart, 
a full blood Osage Indian, on a charge of unlawfully bringing intoxicating 
liquors into Osage County. Reported to be the wealthiest member of the 
Osage tribe, prominent politically, and owning among a number of enter- 
prises half interest in a large drug store in Pawhuska, his indictment caused 
-mmuch surprise.” 
This incident caused Secretary of the Interior Hitchcock to issue a 
license to James Bigheart. 


| On a shady knoll beside Bird Creek, that flows through the old 
homestead, James Bigheart rests among his family and people whom 
he buried in the family plot when nobody else seemed to care for 
them. Although Oklahoma State Highway # 11 now borders his 
family plot, few travelers give it more than a passing glance because 
it looks no different from any other family cemetery in that section 
of the country. Although Mary Field, Bigheart’s oldest surviving 
daughter, pleaded with the Osage Council for years to place a his- 
torical marker at her father’s grave it is still unmarked, except for 
the large stone his children erected. 


‘‘Big Jim’’ expected nothing in return for his work during his 
lifetime; he knew what he wanted for his people as a whole and did 
not stop until he had accomplished this. Slowly, step by step, first 
he promoted a written constitution for the Osage nation, then organ- 
ized two political parties among the Osages, encouraged schooling 

for their children and finally when all odds were against him— 
succeeded in securing his rider clause to the Allotment Bill that pre- 
served all mineral rights for the Osage people as a tribe. 


| He lived a full life of seventy years and saw many of his dreams 

fulfilled, and although no historical marker may ever point out his 
grave, the man who led a mistreated, starving tribe of Indians plagued 
by diseases, Jim Bigheart is appreciated today, four and one-half 
decades after his death, far more than during his own lifetime. He 
‘led them out of the darkness of illiteracy, and among his people he 
may well be referred to as the ‘‘Joshua of the Osages.’’ ; 


APPENDIX A 


During thirteen years of research after meeting the late Mary Field, 
oldest daughter of Bigheart, the writer of this article met and was graciously 
assisted by members of the Osage, the Cherokee and the Choctaw nations. 
Dr. Grant Foreman of Muskogee, Oklahoma, whose research and books are 
well known to every reader of historical works, kindly pointed out source 
material and his own well known books that presented material on Osages. 
Mr. Lee Harkins, a descendent of Choctaw and Chickasaw chieftians, and 
a collector of rare Indian artifacts, loaned maps and books. He also intro- 
duced the writer to the late William W. Graves, publisher and writer of 
St. Paul, Kansas, who graciously helped search the Old Osage Mission files 
for school records of James Bigheart’s attendance there. When Mr. Graves 
was eighty years old on May 31, 1952, two hundred friends, neighbors, and 
co-workers gathered in the St. Francis gymnasium in St. Paul, Kansas 
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(formerly Osage Mission) to honor him. Father Brendan McConnel of St. 
Paul spoke. Paul Pitts, Hominy, Oklahoma, present Chief of the Osage tribe, 
presented Mr. Graves with a feathered headdress, token of honorary mem- 
ber in the tribe and named him: ‘The Man of the Journal.” Most Reverend 
Mark K. Carroll, Bishop of the Wichita Diocese of the Catholic Church 
presented Graves with a scroll denoting his appointment, by Pope Pius XII, 
as a Knight of St. Gregory. In July 1952 Graves died, after the completion 
and publication of the second volume of his Neosho County History, his 
fifteenth published book. 


The late Fred Lookout, chief of the Osages for twenty-eight years, 
read and checked the manuscript from which this article is adapted and 
graciously gave the entire day of Memorial Day of 1948, to discussion of 
Osage history reviewed in the manuscript. He discarded portions of the 
original typed copy and added valuable information about the Bigheart 
family. Chief Lookout’s wife, Julia, who died soon after her husband’s 
death, was a second cousin of James Bigheart. 


Wesley Disney furnished information gathered from the Indian archives 
in Washington, D. C. The late George H. Tinker, father of the late Major- 
General Clarence Tinker, famous soldier lost in the Battle of Midway, was 
always ready to reminisce over a cup of hot coffee or a glass of cold beer, 
recalling the days when he, as a youth, enjoyed James Bigheart’s hos- 
pitality. Mr. Tinker had attended the old Osage Mission school, and at one 
time “punched Cattle’ for James Bigheart. T. B. Hall, superintendent of 
the Osage Agency at Pawhuska, contributed information concerning oil 
production on the reservation. 


APPENDIX B 


Mary Field stated that her father was the first Osage Indian to bury a 
member of his immediate family in the ground and as a Catholic. 


Records of the St. Francis Church, St. Paul, Kansas reveal entries in 
Book No. 2, page 116: “June 12, 1876, the undersigned buried the corpse 
of Camilla Kiasumpa, daughter of Big Heart from Big Hill, some 15 years 
old. Signed: Paul M. Ponziglione, S. J.” 


Ibid., under date of June 21, 1876: “The undersigned buried James 
Bigheart, aged 8 years,—signed A. Hayden, S. J.” 


Julia Lookout confirmed these entries and said they were daughter 
ne son of Jim Bigheart, who died during an epidemic that swept the 
ribe. 


Records of the St. Francis Church, Book 8, p. 13, Paul Mary Ponziglione, 
S. J. Signed the following entry: “May 23, 1880, the undersigned baptised 
Josephine, about three months old, on Bird Creek, Osage Reservation, 
daughter of James Big Heart and Amelia Big Heart, both Osages. Sponsor 
Marie Louisa Chouteau.” 


Ibid., p. 18, Paul M. Ponziglione, S. J., stated, “October 22, 1883, the 
undersigned baptised solemnly Mary Magdalene, about one year and a half 
old, daughter of James Big Heart and of Humpeshance (both Osages). This 
child was born on Bird Creek, Chouteau settlement. Sponsors—The Brave 
and Maria Loisa Chouteau, all residing in the Osage Nation. The child 


was baptised in Muskogee, Creek Nation, where they happened to be travel- 
ing and were found.” 
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MISS SOPHIA SAWYER AND HER SCHOOL 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


The people of Indian Territory and Western Arkansas had 
reason to be grateful to Sophia Sawyer who brought instruction and 
cultivation to their young daughters. Miss Sawyer was only one of 
the many New England women who spent most of their lives among 
the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes. She was a native of Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, born on May 4, 1792. From 1823 to 1835 she 
worked at Brainerd, New Echota, and Running Water missions in 
the Eastern Cherokee Nation. She visited ‘‘the United States from 
July, 1836 to December, 1837,’’ according to the old records. 


While visiting his daughter and son-in-law, Benjamin Gold of 
Connecticut wrote from the Cherokee Nation and the home of 
Boudinot at New Echota on October 29, 1829. Boudinot and his 
wife Harriet Gold Boudinot by that time had three children, William 
Penn, Mary and Eleanor who would be three years old on May 4, 
1830. The grandfather wrote of this child: ‘‘She appears to know 
as much as any girl of her age—attends Miss Sawyers school which 
is kept in the Court House about 30 rods from her Father’s House.’’! 


Miss Sawyer wrote from New Echota December 26, 1832 :? 


“Whiskey has been brought to the playground and children invited 
to drink by men of our own color and country. The scholars have all as 
one refused. .... As it respects the parents, there have been many in- 
temperate, all our efforts have hitherto been fruitless. My very soul 
sickens with the promise of the drunkard, and as to the retailer, it seems 
a still more hopeless case. We stand helpless by, and see as it were, the 
bread taken ... . from the children of the drunkard and their father 
receiving the poison..... #8 


When J. ©. Ellsworth, superintendent of Brainerd Mission, told 
Miss Sawyer that Samuel A. Worcester was just married to Ann Orr, 
a former school companion of hers, she exclaimed: ‘‘A Worcester 
and an Orr united in marriage! They are strong characters and 
we shall have to mind our P’s and Q’s when they get here!’’ In 
March 1833 Dr. Worcester and his family were forced to remove from 
New Echota and they returned to Brainerd. Miss Sawyer continued 
at her school at Haweis until July when she joined the John Ridge 
family near Running Water, the present site of Hale’s Bar on the 
Tennessee River.? 


1Ralph Henry Gabriel, Elias Boudinot Cherokee and His America (Norman, 


1941), pp. 115, 119. 
2Robert Sparks Walker, Torchlights to the Cherokees, New York, 1931, 305. 
3 [bid., 47, 309; Nevada Couch, Pages from Cherokee Indian History, as Identi- 
fied with Samuel Austin Worcester (St. Louis, n.d.), p. 8. 
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Conduct of the school at Brainerd was most austere but Miss 
Sawyer recognized the right of children to play and on sunny after- 
noons she would take the little girls to the ‘‘crik’’ and watch them 
while they splashed in the water or hunted for berries or wildflowers 
in the woods. A few of the missionaries became fluent in the Chero- 
kee language, but Miss Sawyer had the children repeat the texts of 
English hymns after her although they had no conception of the 
meaning of the words. 


She realized how wonderful everything belonging to white people 
seemed to the little Cherokees and she allowed them to finger her 
few pieces of jewelry, ‘‘her laces and her velvets; for Miss Sophia, 
though full of faith and good works, was also wholly feminine, and 
used to entrust Boston with shopping lists whose details must have 
raised the eyebrows of the august Board.’”4 


Miss Sawyer was transferred to Haweis because some of the 
Indians thought that the missionaries meddled too much. It was not 
far distant from the Ridge home but the teacher was aggrieved at 
the change. She was accompanied by a pupil for interpreter and 
she had some wild experiences with the full blood parents; one 
mother told her that ‘‘she would as soon see her child in hell as in 
Miss Sophia’s classroom.’’ 


After Worcester and his associate Elizur Butler were sent to 
the penitentiary for defying the Georgia Supreme Court in 1831, 
Mrs. Worcester was left alone with her little children, but with the 
assistance of Miss Sophia she undertook the management of the 
mission at New Echota and when the Georgia Guard attempted to 
harass the mission women ‘‘they ran right up against Miss Sophia. 
. .. . Even then past her youth..... She was afflicted with an 
angularity of both body and mind that made her difficult to get 
along with..... The Cherokees, on the contrary, were much attached 


tomher:<ie7. © They endured her fantasies of temperament kindly — 


.... respected her talent..... ’? She was with the Cherokees through — 


the harrowing days after they were ordered from their homes and 


she accompanied the Reverend Evan Jones, the Baptist missionary, — 


to the Valley Towns when he went to help the two native preachers 
conduct a day of fasting and prayer as appointed by Chief John 
Ross for July 19. 


The red men told Miss Sawyer that they would die rather than 
leave their beloved home and although their possessions seemed 


meager she realized that to them it was a paradise on earth.5 The 


Cherokees were harassed: in every way possible and Miss Sophia 
suffered with them. The Council House where she held her school 
had become a grogshop; the courthouse was in the possession of a 


4Permission for quoting from The Cherokee Nation by Marion L. Starkey has 


been graciously given the writer by the publisher, Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
The book was issued in 1946. 
5 Starkey, op. cit., pp. 39, 40, 57-8, 67, 144, 192, 194. 
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greedy white man and the last school had been held in a room in the 
home of a Cherokee named Candy. As conditions became worse, the 
school was moved into the country, and John Ridge allowed Miss 
Sawyer to teach in the large front room in his home at Running 
Water. Other pupils were brought from a distance to share the 
home and school with the Ridge children. This was a happy solution 
for the teacher and students.® 


The time finally arrived when the Board of Foreign Missions 
had to decide whether the services of Miss Sawyer were to be con- 
tinued with the Cherokees, and if she was to remove to the West 
with them. Worcester did not approve of her and wrote the Board 
that no other people would put up with her inconsistences and he 
was sure that the Cherokees would not endure what the missionaries 
had bourne on her account. 


Fortunately Ridge and Elias Boudinot did not agree with Wor- 
cester as they realized that his own disposition was not exactly per- 
fect, and they wrote their impression of Sophia and the good she 
had accomplished with influential Cherokees concerning missions. 
John Ridge described her ‘‘a lady of fine feelings and susceptibility 
of mind.’’ Harriet Gold Boudinot wrote that the Cherokees would 
always be happy to provide a schoolhouse and would count it a 
privilege to have her in their homes and she advised the Board to 
retain her under its patronage. 


The Cherokee Phoenix & Indian Advocate issued at New Echota, 
Georgia, March 17, 1832 (Vol. 4, No. 35), reported that on the 
previous Tuesday a company of the Georgia Guard visited Miss 
Sawyer’s school in the Council House at that place, having heard 
that she had been teaching a little black boy to read the Bible. She 
was warned by a sergeant in command to desist as the last session 
of the legislature had passed a law making it unlawful with a fine 
of not less than $1000, nor exceeding $5000 together with imprison- 
ment until the fine was paid. 


Although Miss Sawyer had probably never heard of the law 
she was warned that she would be arraigned at the next Superior 
Court in the newly formed city, called ‘‘Cherokee,’’ on the fourth 
Monday of the month, if she persisted in teaching the boy. 


Among the twenty pupils were two small black boys. Peter and 
Sam, children of Cherokee slaves, and the owners saw nothing 
wrong in allowing the little Negroes to attend the school. Earlier in 
the year Miss Sawyer had received an anonymous note giving her 
warning that she was violating the Georgia law. She traced the 
communication to Dr. David A. Reese of Monticello, Georgia, a dis- 
tant cousin of Elias Boudinot, but ignored it. Sophia was disturbed 
when the guard appeared but she asked them to be seated and later 


6 Jbid., pp. 550-51. 
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requested them to leave the room while she prayed. The men were 
on their good behavior and they waited while the teacher made her 
plea to the Almighty. When the sergeant returned he questioned 
Miss Sawyer about her knowledge of the Georgia law concerning the 
teaching of Negroes and she replied that that state had nothing to 
do with her school as she was teaching in the Cherokee Nation and 
that these Indians were too civilized to pass such laws. She asserted 
that she would not yield to any Georgia laws until the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided in favor of the state.’ 


The Board of Missions decided to follow the advice of the 
prominent Cherokees and by August, 1834 Miss Sawyer felt settled 
in her work and she took occasion to write the Board concerning 
Worcester: ‘‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust him.’’ 


There is no question that this forlorn woman was subject to 
temperamental attacks but her Cherokee friends bore with her and 
the children liked her. It was a difficult time for all of the persons 
concerned because of the troubled condition in the Cherokee Nation, 
and there was great antagonism regarding the question of a treaty 
to surrender their lands and remove to the West. 


The 1837 term was the last Miss Sawyer taught in the East. 
She was ill and by midsummer she was on her way to her old home 
in Rindge, New Hampshire but with the understanding that when 
the Ridge family was ready to start for the West they would send 
for her so that she might accompany them. John Ridge wrote Miss 
Sophia during the summer of 1837 and sent her $150 to pay her 
traveling expenses. He advised her to meet him and his family of 
six children at Creek Path or Nashville, but she dallied too long 
and even missed the last rendezvous in St. Louis by stopping in New 
York, Washington, Philadelphia and Newark where she taught an 
African school for females. 


In the autumn of 1837 Sophia boarded a ship for New Orleans 
where she took the steamboat Little Rock for Fort Smith. Aboard the 
boat the teacher was shocked at the rough characters who were her 
fellow passengers and she was distressed to learn that such people 
were neighbors of her beloved Cherokees in their new home. She 
found conditions in the West almost intolerable and she wrote, ‘‘The 
atmosphere of the old nation in its most disturbed state compared 
to this was like the peaceful lake to the boisterous ocean.’”® 


In his autobiography John Rollin Ridge stated that his father, 
John Ridge wrote that their home was ‘‘a few miles east of the 


7 Starkey, The Cherokee Nation, New York, pp. 175-77. 

8 Miss Sawyer reached New Orleans on Saturday, December 2083 iameinetae 
ship Arkansas 16 days from New York.” (Flashback published occasionally by the 
ee ag County Historical Society, Fayetteville, Arkansas, May 1951, Number 3, 
page : 

9 Starkey, op. cit., pp. 250, 276, 302-05. 
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“Oos-te-nar-ly’ . . . . . On another hill some two hundred yards 
distant, stood the school-house, built at my father’s expense, for the 
use of a Missionary, Miss Sophia Sawyer, who made her home with 
our family and taught my father’s children and all who chose to 
come for her instruction. I went to this school until I was ten 
years of age—which was in 1837..... ’? Then followed a bitter 
account of conditions in the Cherokee Nation :!° 


“Oppression became intolerable, and forced by extreme necessity, they at 
last gave up their homes, yielded their beloved country to the rapacity of 
the Georgians, and wended their way in silence and in sorrow to the 
forests of the far west. In 1837, my father moved his family to his new 
home. He built his houses and opened his farm; gave encouragement to 
the rising neighborhood, and fed many a hungry and naked Indian whom 
oppression had prostrated into the dust. A second time he built a school- 
house, and Miss Sawyer again instructed his own children and the children 
of his neighbors. ” 


The parents of Sophia ‘‘were extremely poor and their prospects 
promised nothing to their children but the heritage of poverty. But 
Sophia showed at an early age that her determined will, would 
overcome the difficulties that surrounded her humble condition. 
By her industry and energy in battling against the obstacles of life 
she attracted the attention of Dr. Payson, father of the celebrated 
Dr. Edward Payson, and was taken into his family where she 
purchased her right to his hospitality by doing with unremiting 
attention all the duties that usually develve upon ‘‘help.’’ She united 
with Dr. Payson’s church and remained with him until qualified 
to enter the celebrated Female School of the Reverend Joseph 
Emerson at Byfield, Massachusetts. 


An early day newspaper report states:!! ‘‘She had been so 
assiduous in the studies and had taught school occasionally whilst 
remaining in her foster home with Dr. Payson, that she had funds 
to assist in carrying her through the academical course..... 


After the slaying of John Ridge in June, 1839 Miss Sawyer 
accompanied his widow and children to Fayetteville. They arrived 
‘there on July 1, 1839, and Miss Sawyer immediately commenced 
arrangements for starting a Female School, that in the end was 
crowned with complete success :!? 


“She began teaching in a small log hut in this town, and there were 
those of our citizens who will remember as they passed the school that 
it presented a marked difference from other schools over the country at 
that early date, but the energy and perseverance of Miss Sawyer soon 
raised it from its obscurity and it rose steadily and successfully until it 
took its rank at the head of all female institutions in Arkansas. Viewing 
the whole course of Miss Sawyer’s life we cannot withhold admiration for 


10 John R. Ridge, Poems, San Francisco, 1869, preface, 6. 

11 The above was copied by the late Miss Clara Eno of Fayetteville, Arkansas 
from an account of Mrs. John Ridge and Miss Sawyer in an old scrap book belong- 
ing to Mrs. Clementine Boles of that city. 

12 [bid. 
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her marked characteristics of zeal, energy .... in the cause of educa- 


A report from the American Board in 1840 states Ae 


“Miss Sawyer has resided during the year in the family of Mrs. (John) 
Ridge, at Fayetteville, within the State of Arkansas, where she has a 
flourishing school of forty-five or fifty pupils, embracing a number of 
pupils of Indian descent, besides the children of Mrs. Ridge. She appears 
to have been very kindly received by the people of the place, and to be 
exerting a beneficial influence by means of a Sabbath-school and in other 
ways. She has not found it necessary to draw on the board for any portion 
of her support.” 


In her first report to the Reverend David Green, secretary of 
the American Board of Missions she wrote from Fayetteville, October 
11, 1839 as follows :'4 


“Rev. David Green 


“Very Dear Friend, 


“J cannot address you, in these times of trial, in the cold business lan- 
guage of Sir: when no other human being will feel with us as you & I will 
in the relation you sustain toward me. I thank you for the letter of 
August which I received a few days since. In that you express uncertainty | 
respecting our situation & offer your sympathy in several possible cases. | 
For this we thank you & truly rejoice with you in one fact, that with | 
Eternal Rectitude, all is safety & comfort. 


“You have possibly learned from other pens much that has transpired ) 
in this family. I left the Nation with Mrs. Ridge, the children & a part 
of the servants a few days after the murder of her husband. (Note: 
June 22, 1839). Mrs. Ridge was sustained under the overwhelming affliction, 
& had not an influence been exerted, by interested persons, to have her 
leave the Nation, urging as reasons that herself & children were in danger, 
I should have succeeded in keeping the family & school together. This = 
did for several days after the Ridges’ death; but when I saw her sinking | 
under the weight of sorrow—fearful apprehensions & undecided anxieties— 
I consented to leave for this town as the nearest place of safety & accomo- 
dation. Here I have been since, doing, as it respects vigorous effort, what I 
could for her children & those associated with them. 


“The last favor I sought of Mr. Ridge was his influence to prevent 
any among 36 of my pupils attending a show, which I knew would exert 
a bad moral influence, this he granted solely to gratify me two days 
before his death, & not a pupil was absent except from sickness during the 
scene which was passing at the store. My wants and wishes were con- 
sulted before he left for New York, & that evening before he was killed 
I saw & received the globe and books, & the last words he spoke to me 


amidst the crowd of business & people were to enquire if the books &c were | 
such as I wished. 


“We returned to the dwelling house. The girls & myself took an early 
supper, & went to our house beyond the shrieks of the murdered, which, 


before the dawn, were to fill with unutterable woe the peaceful dwelling ' 
that we left at evening.” 


13 Report of American Board Commissioners Foreign Missions, 1840, 170. 
__MFlashback published occasionally by the Washington County Historical So- | 
ciety, Fayetteville, Arkansas, May, 1951, Number oli 
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Among the students who attended Miss Sawyer’s Seminary were 
Floretta Ridge, daughter of the murdered John Ridge and his wife. 
Miss Ridge later married Dr. W. D. Polson. 


In 1840, Mrs. John Ridge had purchased all of block 18, lots 
1, 2, 3, and 4 in Fayetteville. The property was just a block from 
the business center of Fayetteville, and the substantial log house 
she occupied is now incorporated in a more modern residence.!5 


The first students in Miss Sawyer’s school were fourteen 
Cherokee girls, daughters of the Drews, Ridges, Rosses, Adairs and 
Starrs. The following description of the party that passed through 
Fayetteville was by A. W. Arrington who wrote :16 


“The passage of the Cherokees through the principal streets of the 
village [Fayetteville at that time had only a population of about 400] was 
picturesque in the extreme. Then followed the families of wealth—the 
Cherokee aristocracy—in their splendid carriages, many of which were 
equal to the most brilliant that rattle along Broadway. In 1840 there were 
fifty-one pupils in the school. The first families in the town who had 
come from Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia were only too glad to find 
@ woman as capable as Miss Sawyer to whom they could send their little 
daughters, as well as the older ones.” 


Arkansas has always been proud of Miss Sawyer’s Seminary 
which was established just two years later than Mount Holyoke: 


“The Fayetteville Female Seminary not only gave impetus to further 
educational activities in the state and helped to determine the location of 
; the University of Arkansas but was one of the most influential 
pioneer schools west of the Mississippi. 


“During the first term most of the thirty pupils were small boys and 
the first out-of-town students were Cherokee girls. These girls and their 
teacher boarded in the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Stirman. Miss Sawyer 
held the classes on the second floor of a store. The second year Miss Saw- 
yer had an assistant, Mrs. Reddick who taught ornamental needlework, 
drawing and painting while Miss Sophia taught plain sewing.” 


In the early time of the school the Reverend Cephas Washburn 
taught literature and religious subjects in the seminary while he 
and his family were making their home in Fayetteville. Miss Mary 
Eloise Rutherford of Fort Smith was among the first boarding 
students in the school. She later became the wife of William M. 
Cravens a celebrated attorney in Arkansas and Indian Territory." 
Miss Emma Pope (Mrs. John W. Sanders) of Fayetteville, a relative 
of the Walker family, taught in Kentucky, at Caney and Hungry 
Mountain schools. She had attended school at Miss Sawyer’s Female 
Seminary. One of the Cherokee girls who attended the Fayetteville 
school was Miss Delia Amelia Vann and young Perry Brewer was 


15 The Arkansas Gazette, December 16, 1934, p. 3. This interesting account 
entitled “Romance From the Records” was written by the late Zillah Cross Peel, 
who stated that Madam Marie Janssen taught French in the seminary. 

16 Jbid., January 27, 1939, p. 3. 

17 Jbid., Sunday, July 8, 1945, p. 98. 
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permitted to stroll with the pupils. John Rollin Ridge became the 
most famous of Miss Sawyer’s pupils. He joined the California 
Gold Rush and ‘‘Thanks surely in part to his training with the 
eloquent Miss Sophia, attained fame as writer and editor.’ ’18 


Miss Sawyer had two devoted friends in the persons of Judge 
David Walker and his wife, Jane L. Walker who showed their 
appreciation of her efforts to educate the young people of Fayette- 
ville and the surrounding country by deeding to her a tract of land 
in the town. The Deed Of Gift is to be found among the archives 
in the Washington County court house in Fayetteville: 


“This indenture made and entered into the 26 day of Oct. 1840, between 
David Walker and Jane L. Walker, his wife, of the 1st part and Sophia 
Sawyer of the 2nd part—all of the county of Wash—State of Ark—that 
the said parties of the 1st part for and in consideration of the respect 
they feel and the confidence they have in their capacity and industry in 
conducting her school and instructing her pupils and for the purpose of 
securing her services to the citizens of Fayetteville and the neighborhood 
around have this day granted, bargained and sold and by these presence 
(sic) do grant bargain and sell and convey unto the party of the second 
part the following described lot or parcel of ground lying in the town 
of Fay. Co. of Wash State of Ark designated as follows 


“To WIT—Beginning at the N. cor of Block 33—thence S with the 
Street 100 feet thence East 100 feet thence N 100 feet 
C. H. Washington 
“David Walker!9 
“Jane L. Walker 
“John Onstat 
“Made Oct. 26, 1840. 


Miss Sawyer was described in Noted Daughters of Arkansas 
by Mrs. Anthony George Little as ‘‘somewhat unusual in appearance. 
Her dress was of Puritanical severity; her hair was combed smoothly 
over her ears as was then the custom. Her lace caps were dainty, 
yet dignified and reserved. No one ever thought of approaching 
her with the slightest familiarity, so great was her reserve.’’ 


A printed announcement”? from Miss Sawyer stated that her 
Female Seminary would close the twelfth of the month for two weeks 
and would open again in ‘‘a new and convenient edifice’’ which had 
been constructed for the use of the school in a ‘‘retired part of the 
town; and offers every facility to the young ladies to take exercise 


18 Starkey, op. cit., p. 318. Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Edward W. Bushy- 
head and John Rollin Ridge,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 19, No. 3 (1936), 
pp. 295-311. 

19 On September 30, 1879, David Walker died at Fayetteville. He was thrown 
from his buggy at the fair grounds. He was seventy-four years of age and had lived 
a fifty years (Wheeler’s Independent, Fort Smith, October 8, 1879, p. 4, 
col, 1). 


20 The Witness, Fayetteville, Arkansas, February 6, 1841. 
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without the least exposure.’’ The prices for tuition, for a session of 
five months were: *4 


“For Reading, Spelling, Defining, Geography, History, Mental Arith- 
metic, and Geometry, $8.00. 


“For the more difficult branches, viz: Writing, (including pen making,) 
Grammar, Rhetoric, Composition, Ancient Geography, Ancient History, 
Logic, Natural Philosophy, and Astronomy, also children under seven years 
of age, who receive proper instruction in the elementary branches, $10.00. 


“Plain and ornamental needle work will be taught next session. 


“Boarding can be had in the most respectable families for $2.00 per 
week. 


“Rey. Mr. Scull [who] has charge of the Male Academy, delivers 
lectures upon the Bible on Sunday evenings, to the young ladies.” 


Miss Sawyer was very modern in her belief in advertising her 
school and she inserted notices in the Cherokee Advocate frequently 
to call its advantages to the attention of her Indian friends. The 
institution was near enough that Cherokee girls could be sent there 
with little trouble or expense for travel and it proved one of the 
great civilizing forces carried on in the area.*? 


The Advocate for March 20, 1845 carried the following adver- 
tisement, the notice signed by S. Sawyer and Martha C. Trimble: 


“Miss Sawyer informs her Cherokee patrons and the pupils generally 
that the Session for the reception of young ladies, will open April 16th, 
and continue with short intervals until December, during which term, pupils 
will be received and discharged by paying $1.50 per month in advance, or 
$1.75 when payment is deferred. Those who enter at the opening of the 
session and remain during the term will enjoy special advantages, while 
those who promiscuously enter and leave will pay according to the discre- 
tion of the teacher, who will justly graduate the tuition to meet the cir- 
cumstances of reception and dismissal. 


“Board can be obtained in good families for $1.50 per week. It is 
desirable that young ladies come prepared with necessary clothing, that 
their minds be not drawn from intellectual pursuits by needless attention 
to their wardrobes; they will also bear in mind that their intercourse in 
society will be controlled by the discretion of the teacher, who will always 
gratify her pupils when she can do so in accordance with their highest 
interest.” 


It is interesting to note that Miss Sawyer spoke of the young 
people who attended her school as pupils and not as scholars as was 
the custom by many writers in those days. 


21The Foreign Mission Chronicle, Vol. VIII No. I, January, 1840 reported 
ihat Sophia Sawyer was not permanently located, but this proved untrue as she 
remained in Fayetteville the rest of her life. 

22 Mabel Washbourne Anderson in her Life of General Stand Watie and Con- 
temporary Cherokee History, Pryor, Oklahoma, 1931 (p. 14, note) wrote that at 
the time of Stand Watie’s young manhood an unusual state of civilization prevailed 
among the Cherokees. In a footnote on this page she wrote of Miss Sawyer and 
her school and stated that “many prominent women from Arkansas and Indian 
Territory attended her school.” 
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Miss Sawyer advertised regularly in the Arkansas Intelligencer 
and the Cherokee Advocate. In the edition of the former paper of 
March 22, 1845 it was stated that ‘‘In addition to the English branches 
taught here, young ladies who are prepared, can receive at this 
Seminary, lessons in French, from a teacher of the Male Academy.”’ 


According to the Van Buren Arkansas Intelligencer, Saturday, 
July 12, 1845, Miss Sawyer’s ‘‘examination’’ came off at her school 
room in Fayetteville on the second day of the month: 


“Bverything displayed the great advancement of the scholars and the 
high capacity of the teachers ..... The performances of the young 
Masters and Misses were creditable to themselves and teachers, and gave 
great pleasure to the spectators. We are well acquainted with Miss Sawyer 
and know that her system of teaching is better adapted to perfect the 
education of youth than any other in this State, and her school is as good 
as that of any other. If a few more such teachers were sustained in 
Arkansas, we should see her occupying a high stand among her sisters.” 


At the time of the Examinations in 1848 Miss Sawyer received 
recognition for her work in a manner that gratitied her exceedingly. 
She wrote: ‘‘During the first and second days and nights, until 
10 or 11 o’clock, the houses and piazzas were crowded with spectators 
from different parts of the county and state, the governor and other 
distinguished gentlemen, being here for political purposes. .... The 
last evening, Mr. Walker, our long-tried friend and benefactor, asked 
to address the governor in behalf of the Seminary.’’ 


Governor [Thomas S.| Drew must have been favorably im- 
pressed; at any rate Miss Sawyer was very happy over the compli- 
ments paid her on her achievements ... . and the girls ‘‘got to 
stay up late’’, enjoying the company, while ‘‘parents and guardians 
stood exulting over the success of the music.’’?* 


Another report on the Seminary appeared in February, 1849 :?4 


“The attention of the public is again called to the FEMALE SEMINARY, 
at Fayetteville. The regular session of five months will close with the 
present month; but there will be no vacation. The month of February is 
thrown in, and no charge made for tuition, to compensate for bad weather 
and occasioned absences. A new session of five months will commence with 
March. It is earnestly requested, of parents and guardians of pupils now in 
school, and who design to continue these pupils another session, to let 
them remain through the month of February; also, all who may wish to 
send their daughters or wards, the next session, are requested to place them 
here during February, that they may be present to commence the session 
at the first of March. This course will be for the interest of all, as no 
tuition is charged for February. 


“The Principal returns sincere thanks to those who have sustained 
her in the present and former years, for their long continued patronage. 
She has a pleasing consciousness, that the confidence they have reposed 
in her, has not been misplaced, and she hopes for its continuance. As the 
design of the Seminary is to prepare its pupils for extensive usefulness, 


23 Fines Gazette, July 8, 1945, p. 9B. 
% The Arkansas Democrat, February 16, 1849, p. 3, col. 7. 
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merely transient pupils are not desired. No scholar, therefore, will be 
received for a shorter term than a full session, and no deduction, hereafter, 
will be made for tuition, except in cases of protracted illness. No pupils 
from a distance will be received, who cannot read with tolerable accuracy 
and facility, unless assurances are given, that such pupil will be continued 
in school till they shall have acquired sufficient education to prepare them 
for practical usefulness. In consideration of the many favors aud the tried 
friendship manifested towards the principal, by the citizens of Fayette- 
ville, she will receive their children into the primary department, so long 
as she shall have health and strength to teach. 


“There is an entire unanimity of views and feeling in the teachers, 
in respect to the course of study and the method of instruction, and as- 
surance is given to the public, that thoroughness will characterize the 
teaching in every department. Especial pains will be taken to make the 
pupils good readers. The pupils will be advanced to higher branches as 
fast as, and no faster than, they shall be prepared by a thorough under- 
standing of the subordinate branches. The ambition of the teachers is not 
to send forth pupils, who have run over a great deal of ground, but those 
who have thoroughly cultivated what they have gone over. In a word, the 
object of the teachers is not to make a show, but, by giving their pupils 
a solid education, to prepare them for usefulness in whatever relation or 
station in life they may be called to act. Careful and minute attention will 
be paid to the elements of every branch pursued in the Seminary. 


“The instructors are the same as published in the last notice of the 
school, to wit: 


Miss S. Sawyer, Principal, and teacher of the primary department. 
Rev. C. Washburn, Teacher of higher branches and in religion. 

Miss Harmenia Freyschlag, Teacher of instrumental and vocal music. 
Mr. Harmaun Freyschlag, Dancing Master. 


The terms of tuition are as follows: 


For the primary department, per SeSSION, .................cc.--cccccsesercceeeceeceeees $10.00 
* the higher branches, a4 BP aie ears en eot g pe 15.00 
” music and use of instrument, ” ” pt ee RE A a 20.00 
" Drawing, Wu us RNS este ore eine eas: 6 ASHEN) 


“Though Mr. Washburn is rearded as teacher of the higher branches, 
his labors are, by no means, confined to that department. All his capa- 
bilities are employed, and are bestowed, upon all the classes as the ex- 
igencies of the school demand. 


“Since the publication of the last notice, the addition of a very good 
and well furnished Air Pump has been made to the Philosophical Apparatus, 
making, in all, a very respectable collection. This will afford greater 
facility and clearness, than heretofore, in giving instruction and illustra- 
tions in that science. All this will be accompanied by oral lectures. It is 
also proper to notice, that particular attention will be given to plain and 
ornamental needle-work, under the instructions of a well qualified assistant. 


“Boarding, including washing, fires and lights, in good families, can 
be obtained for one dollar and fifty cents a week. It is understood, that 
the pupils are to board only in such families as shall be approved by the 
Principal. It is also to be understood, that all correspondence with the 
pupils, must be under the inspection of the Principal; and that she will 
entirely regulate their social intercourse in the community, and their at- 
tendance upon public assemblies. The young ladies will be required to 
take care of their own wardrobe, 
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“Great attention will be given to their moral and religious instruction. 
They will have opportunity to attend public worship nearly every Sabbath, 
and Sabbath School and Bible Class instruction will be given weekly. 

“S. Sawyer, Principal. 


“Wayetteville, Jan. 23, 1849.” 


While Mrs. Ellenor Martin, relict of the late Judge John Martin 
of the Cherokee Nation, was visiting her youngest daughter and 
several grand daughters who were students at the Fayetteville Female 
Seminary she was taken ill with pneumonia and died after a week’s 
illness at the age of fifty-six years on March 14, 1849.*° 


Arkansas Intelligencer (Van Buren), June 26, 1847, described 
Miss Sawyer’s school :*6 


“  ... a highly respectable female seminary ... . located on the 
western brow of the hill on which Fayetteville stands. This institution 
has proved highly beneficial to the people of this place, for there are few 
young ladies, either in town or the surrounding country who have not 
received the greater part, if not all of their literary knowledge here. At 
the head of this institution is Miss S. Sawyer, a lady whose merit but few 
properly appreciate. In 1839, in a small cabin she commenced her career 
here, as a teacher. Unaided by friends, wealth, or popularity, but stimu- 
lated by industrious habits, and guided by good sense and firmness and in- 
dependence, not common to her sex, she has triumphed over every difficulty. 
The economical savings of her industry have been expended in the erection 
of a commodious school room. Around this is a yard enclosed with posts 
and rails and finely set with grass, shrubbery, and shade trees. She at 
this time has a school of near fifty scholars. Since here, I have attended 
several of this lady’s examinations, and can say with pleasure, that at all, 
the students acquitted themselves very well. 


“In order to carry on a high school, Miss S. has from the Ladies’ 
Society at Boston, for the promotion of education in the west, employed 
a young lady, Miss James, whose literary qualifications are said to be 
inferior to none in the Union, to teach a school of that character. This young 
lady arrived here but a short time since. I have seen some of her specimens 
of painting and needle work, which I think very good. Miss S. by the aid 
of some two or three gentlemen whose names I am not at liberty to use, is 
preparing a suitable room a few yards to the east of her other room. She 
has also sent for a piano, philosophical aparatus, &c., to enable the above 
lady to teach with success this department of the school. 


“Parents at a distance need have no apprehension in sending their 
daughters here, as to their morals, for as you know, are suffered to keep 
the company of none but the best; nor as to their health, for should they 
a ae sick, we have living in town two eminent physicians as any in the 

ate.” 


“The Fayetteville Female Seminary was located on what is now West 
Mountain Street overlooking the broad White River Valley and the blue 
ridges of the Boston Mountains on the South... The building, a two-story 
frame structure, was destroyed during the Civil War.... 


25 Fort Smith Herald, March 28, 1849, p. 3, col. 2. 

26 Emily Penton, “Typical Women’s Schools in Arkansas Before the War of 
1861-65,” The Arkansas Historical Quarterly, Vol. 4, No. 4 (Winter, 1945), p. 325 
note 4. The information concerning the Fayetteville school was secured from Mrs. 
Sue Woody, whose mother Sallie Howell was a member of Miss Sawyer’s seminary. 
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“On Sunday mornings the girls of the school walked in dignified lines 
two-and-two to church, with Miss Sawyer at the head, and her assistant, 
Miss Foster, at the rear. 


At six each morning, Miss Sawyer opened the stair door and called 
‘Spring, young ladies.’ They were required to walk a mile before breakfast 
in order to make their cheeks rosy, and give them an appetite for the 
morning meal which consisted of hot cakes, butter, and weak syrup, and 
weaker tea. Young ladies were expected to be dainty in their eating. At 
night, after study hours, the tinkle of a tiny silver bell called the girls into 
the study hall for prayer. After vespers, the girls went to their respective 
rooms and to bed.” 


On April 14, 1849 Miss Sawyer wrote the editor of the Fort 
Smith Herald regarding a communication over the signature of 
‘*Pericles’’ which had appeared in the Van Buren Intelligencer: 
““. ... makes a statement of a clandestine marriage. .... The 
young lady whose marriage was mentioned... . by ‘Pericles’... . 
was a member of this school and had just been entered... . for 2 
years longer.’’ The young lady had always resided at the home of 
her parents, they alone regulated her social intercourse. She was 
not married in the music room of the Seminary. 


An interesting description of the Sawyer school is found in The 
Memoirs of Narcissa Owen, [1907] the mother of Senator Robert 
L. Owen of Oklahoma, and daughter of Thomas Chisholm: 


“After my summer holidays, through the influence of Miss Sawyer, of 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, who was the principal and owner of the Female 
Seminary of that place, I concluded to accept a very good offer made to me. 
I had a new piano, which I had bought in Louisville, Kentucky, and Mrs. 
Sawyer’s school was in need of a new one, so I let her have mine in considera- 
tion of a finished school course, which I completed in 1850. 


“On my arrival at Miss Sawyer‘s Female Seminary I didn’t understand 
the situation of things. I observed that whenever Miss Sawyer made her 
appearance every girl present began to dodge out of her sight, and find a 
place of retreat. One of the senior’s Annie Bell Shelton (sister of Hooley 
Bell), who was my classmate, remained with me. As soon as Miss Sawyer 
disappeared I said, ‘Annie, what does this mean, the girls disappearing in 
this way?’ She laughed and gave me a knowing wink, saying, ‘Just wait, 
you'll know soon enough.’ 


“Miss Sawyer was a first-class regulator, and my position with the old 
lady was either up in the zenith or down in the depths. As a rule I could 
-please her, but occasionally, like all the others, I woefully missed it, and in a 
short time I learned to take my part in getting out of sight when the com- 
manding officer hove in view. As a teacher of music I passed a very pleasant 
year in the school, boarding with Rey. and Mrs. Duncan, who lived near 
Bs ete ia: Mrs. Dunean was a sister of Judge David Walker, of Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. The Judge was a very kind friend to me and to Miss Sawyer’s 
school, and was a man much esteemed for his learning and noble character.” 


“Mr. Watson, a town merchant and a lover of music and Colonel Pulliam 
decided to serenade the pupils of the school and they got together a company 
of musicians and ’paired to the school. They were in the porch tuning 
their violins and speaking in low tones when Miss Sawyer went out on the 
upper porch and ordered them to depart in no uncertain terms. The next 
day she concluded that she had been a bit hasty and she wrote to Mr. 
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Watson saying that last night they had awakened her from a horrible 
dream and that she had thought they were burglars. She invited them to 
return and give the young ladies a serenade but requested that they be 
awakened by the soft strains of music and not by their ‘boisterous conver- 
sation’. Mr. Watson knew the old lady’s pecularities and he accepted her 
strange apology and returned a few evenings later with his friends and 
gave the girls a charming serenade.” 


At a school entertainment she played a selection on the piano 
accompanied by Joshua Ross?’ on his violin. The piece was called 
‘Love Not.’’? Ross was a student at Mount Comfort, a boy’s school 
near by and took violin lessons from Mr. Candless. A sister of 
Joshua’s attended Miss Sawyer’s school. Miss Chisholm taught in 
the school for a year as music teacher to replace Miss Hermina 
Freyschlag who accompanied Herman®®’ to California. He had 
taught art in the school. 


The following notice appeared in The Cherokee Advocate, 
Tahlequah, July 30, 1849, on the editorial page: 


“The Female Seminary, which has been so ably conducted, for some 
time past by Miss S. Sawyer, will close its present session on the third 
day of August next, after an examination of two days. And will open 
again on the first Wednesday in September next, with the same, or an 
adequate number of competent teachers, to carry on the designs of the 
institution. As Miss Sawyer’s qualifications for superintending the above 
Institution, and giving adequate instruction to the youth of this western 
frontier are so well known to the people generally, it is not necessary 
that we should make a comment; only that she is expecting a continuance 
of the patronage heretofore received, with increase.” 


The Autobiography of Mrs. A. J. Marshall (neé James), issued 
at Pine Bluff in 1897, contains a description of the Sawyer school. 
Miss James, who had been educated at Mount Holyoke was requested 
by Miss Sawyer to take charge of the high school department of her 
Female Seminary. She wrote that Miss Sawyer had ‘‘won the con- 
fidence of John Ross and his friends, who urged her to establish a 
school at some point outside the Indian Nation, so that their daughters 
could be educated and trained among the white citizens of the states. 


27 Joshua Ross, born in Will’s Valley, Alabama, February 7, 1833, was a son 
of Andrew Ross and a nephew of Chief John Ross; his mother was Susan Lowrey, 
a daughter of Assistant Chief George Lowrey. When his parents removed from 
the East they settled in a valley watered by Sallisaw Creek and young Ross at- 
tended Fairfield Mission. He was graduated from the Cherokee Male Seminary in 
February, 1855 and later studied at the Ozark Institute in Arkansas before going 
to Virginia to attend Emory and Henry College. He was graduated from that in- 
stitution with high honors in 1860 and became the head of the Cherokee Female 
Seminary the following year (Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Park Hill, Muskogee, 1948, 
pp. 130, 131, 154.) 

28 During the Gold Rush in 1849 Herman, Barbara and Hermina Freyschlag 
were members of Captain Lewis Evans party on the journey to California. Hermina 
had lately arrived from Berlin and she taught music in Miss Sawyer’s seminary 
while her brother Herman was the dancing master. Aged citizens of Fayetteville 
related that it was understood that the Freyschlags walked all the way to California 
(Grant Foreman, Marcy and the Gold Seekers, Norman, 1939, pp. 71, 72; Arkansas 
Democrat (Little Rock), February 16, 1849, p. 3, col. 7). 
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The chief was ....a fine old English gentleman. . . . [of] noble 
bearing and manner ie 


a0 98) ene se 


_ Mrs. Marshall wrote that Miss Sawyer had never gone beyond 
primary studies, that she had a spasmodic temperament. The Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions knew of her excentricities and they 
moved her from one mission to another to keep the other missionaries 
from resigning. ‘‘One day she would be full of hope and the next 
day disconsolate about the school. She did a great deal for Fayette- 
ville and Judge |David] Walker, Dr. Pollard and Colonel Leeper 
admired and sustained her.’’ 


Another communication from Miss Sawyer appeared in 1849:7* 
“Female Seminary, Fayetteville, August 1st, 1849. 


“OUR PATRONS :—God has graciously carried us through another year of 
trial and difficulty, and so far crowned our labors with success, as to call 
forth grateful recollections of the past, and inspire confident trust in the 
future. 


“Tt is due to our patrons, our friends, and myself to be allowed on this 
occasion, to say, that the same principles have guided me in my labors, and 
in all my intercourse with society the passed year, which have been my 
directions and support during ten years of my labors in this town. 


“Yn all my transactions in business, in all my employment of labors, 
and in all my invitations, or reception of visitors, from the most untaught 
and limited capacity, to the man of capacious intellect and science, my first 
inquiry has been, without respect to sect or party; do they sustain a moral 
character aecording to their standing and profession; and as this question 
has been settled, they have found employment on these grounds; or have 
had access to this school. The same rules have also governed me in the 
reception, and retention of pupils. How far I may have been deceived on 
this subject will be seen on the day of accounts. 


“You will remember the circumstances which brought me here years 
ago with the afflicted family. We were kindly received—found protection 
and safety among a kind and hospitable people—a door of usefulness was 
opened, into which I entered not knowing what would be on the morrow, 
laboring from day to day as the indications of Providence seemed to direct. 


“The school, which was then opened in a log-cabin on the public square, 
and continued, sometimes without fuel during the most inclement weather 
of this latitude, has of necessity assumed its present position before the 
public. These houses, and these grounds, and all the facilities for giving 
instruction here, did not spring up by magic, in this new and uncultivated 
country. They have appeared one after another, under God, by the most 
energetic, untiring, and I would add of true patient effort. But persevere 
I have until my nature is yielding under the pressure of complicated labor. 


“T will not forget to mention now, what I trust will be among my dying 
recollections, the generous and judicious aid I have received from individuals 
in this place, to encourage me in my early labors; and whose watchful 
influence and needed aid has not been withheld from time to time when 
this Institution has been contending with obstacles. Let such remember, 
however unworthy I may prove of public trust, they may have the gratifica- 
tion of knowing that the work is a good one, and that it can be earried for- 
ward in other hands more deserving and more capable, when the present 
incumbent shall have relinquished her labors. 


29 Cherokee Advocate, Monday, August 20, 1849, p. 2, col. 2. 
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“Let my personal friends, if such I have, bear with me a little longer, 
and they will be done with anxieties respecting the course Miss S. takes— 
A few more anniversaries of this Institution, at the longest and the one, who 
now occupies the position she holds before you, will have passed away, and 
other persons will occupy this place of public trust. 


“Let my enemies take courage also, and wait with a little patience, and 
Death will displace the teacher from this Seminary, a work which they have 
so long, and so unsuccessfully labored to accomplish. 


“And in conclusion, will my associates in labor allow me in this inter- 
esting moment, to express my unqualified gratitude to them for their faith- 
ful judicious, skillful and efficient labors, in all the struggles of this institu- 
tion the past year. In sickness, in want of conveniences, in failure from 
contractors, in a word amidst all the contingencies and fluctations of this 
Seminary, you have been at your posts, carrying forward the unhesitating 
labor the designs of this school. Never reminding me, by any lack of courtesy, 
or conformity to my wishes of my want of ability to arrange and control the 
departments of this Seminary. Hlevated in your characters and acquire- 
ments, you have justly and generously supplied the deficiencies of the 
Principal by your own capabilities—FTor this receive my lasting gratitude. 
And in future, though through the imbecility of age, my labor in the drudgery 
of the school, may be deviating and uncertain, yet the undying part of my 
nature, guided by Infinite Wisdom, is going forward with unhesitating step 
to raise this Institution above competition—-to an eminence, whose influence 
shall overlook the whole length and breadth of our State and surrounding 
eountry ; looking into eternity, shall shed mortal light and knowledge upon 
all classes, from the lowest hut of the untaught Indian, and the humblest 
cot of the poor peasant to the spacious hall of the man of wealth and science. 


“Let our pupils too catch the onward course and never rest satisfied with 
past attainments—conquoring difficulties as they go, stop not until they 
have ascended the hill of science—measured earth—weighed air—overlooked 
and traversed the vast plain of the elevation they have reached—for know, 
my young friends, that youthful vigor and persevering activity can lay the 
foundation of progressive and eternal acquisition ! 


Your friend and dying Teacher, 


S. Sawyer” 


Miss Sawyer announced in the Fort Snuth Herald of October 31 
1849 that she had engaged as a teacher in her school Miss Lucretia 
Foster, recently graduated from Mount Holyoke. Miss Foster and 
another well remembered instructor Miss Mary True Daniels also 
from Holyoke, were Presbyterians. Miss Sawyer, reared as a Congre- 
gationalist, became affiliated with the Protestant Episcopal Church 
after coming to Arkansas. 


When Miss Annie James and the Reverend Lewis S. Marshall 
were married the service was read by the Reverend William Stout, 
rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. The wedding was a festive 
occasion for the girls at Miss Sawyer’s school. At that time Miss 
James was conducting her own school northwest of Fayetteville near 
the Ozark Institute. The three schools were dismissed for the day 
in order to allow the students to be present at the nuptials. The 
boys from the Ozark Institute were busy all morning with every 
available carriage and saddle horse bringing Miss Sawyer’s girls out 
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to the institute. The Seminary girls were permitted to remain for 
refreshments after which they returned to their school. ‘‘The girls 
enjoyed seeing their austere principal in the role of bridesmaid.”’ 


Miss Sallie E. Butler was a local student at the Sawyer Seminary 
who belonged to the celebrated Butler family of South Carolina. When 
she married Robert B. Rutherford, later of Fort Smith, the event 
was long remembered in social annals.®? 


The Fort Smith Herald, reported Saturday, August 3, 1850 
(p. 2, col. 2): 


“Public Examination of the Students of Miss Sawyer’s Female Seminary, at 
Fayetteville. 


“On the 30th and 31st of this month, we had the pleasure of being 
present at the examination of the young ladies of Miss Sawyer’s Female 
Seminary, and was very much pleased to see the good order, and surprised 
to find the profiviency made by the students in the different departments of 
Education. We had no idea that we had an institution, in our state, that 
possessed such advantages. Without entering into any of the details of the 
examination, we must be permitted to say, that Miss Foster, the teacher of 
the Seminary, is a young lady, possessing every qualification for teaching, 
and we feel certain that she is not surpassed by anyone in the state. 


“We heard classes examined in all of the primary branches, besides 
Algebra, Geometry, Physiology, Latin, &¢. Every person present expressed 
their entire satisfaction, with the progress of the young ladies. Compositions 
were read by Miss Kidd and Misses J. and A. Bell, that reflect much credit 
upon them, in fact we should be proud to have been the author of either of 
them. 


“On Tuesday evening the exercises in Calisthenics, conducted by Miss 
Foster, were beautiful, graceful and entertaining to the spectators. The 
Musical department of the Institution is conducted by Miss H. Freshlag, 
and an entertainment in this science was given on Wednesday evening, to 
the citizens of Fayetteville. The young ladies acquitted themselves very 
well. 


“On Wednesday, in the afternoon, addresses were delivered, in the 
Methodist Church, by the Rev. John Buchanan, Rey. Cephas Washburn, Mr. 
Clem Vann, a Cherokee youth, and a student of Ozark Seminary,31 and 
Rev. Robert Graham, one of the proprietors and teachers of the Ozark In- 
stitute. We were much surprised to hear so much eloquence, and fluency, 
from so young a man as Mr. Vann. He certainly will, if properly trained, 
become an able orator. 


“Before closing these brief remarks, we cannot refrain from paying 
to the Principal of the Female Seminary, Miss Sawyer, that meed of praise, 
which we think is due to her. ‘Solitary and alone,’ without relations or 
friends, far from her native state, without a fortune, but with limited 
means, has she, by a woman’s energy, built up an institution, that has done 
much for female education in Arkansas, and which is destined in a few 


30 Arkansas Gazette, July 8, 1945, p. 9B. 

81 Clement Neeley Vann served as senator from Saline District in 1855; he was 
slerk of the Cherokee Council in 1869 and he succeeded Spring Frog as treasurer 
in November, 1870. In 1870 and 1871 he was one of the Southern Cherokee Dele- 
gates (Emmet Starr, History of the Cherokee Indians, Oklahoma City, 1921, pp. 284, 


267, 292, 296). 
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years, to rank high, as an institution of learning for the young ladies of 
this state. Who will withhold the credit due to this lady, for thus applying 
her means and her labor, for the benefit of the young? 


“She has built up expressly for the Western part of Arkansas, and 
certainly, she has no end to accomplish, save that of doing good. She has 
no relatives, no friends, as we have remarked before, in the country— 
suffering with a disease that will shortly cut her off—but yet she labors 
with energy, cherishing and supporting this institution like a mother would 
her young offspring, hoping for its growth and prosperity, when it shall 
be able to bless the young and rising generation of her sex. Give her the 
praise due her, and let her declining days be that of peace.” 


In 1851 Miss Sawyer added to her real estate holdings by pur- 
chasing from David Walker 140 by 210 feet of ground on the northeast 
corner of Block 33 for $400.00. 


The Seminary had become so popular that she sent east for two 
additional teachers—Miss Daniels and Miss Lucretia Foster. The 
date of their arrival is not known, but Miss James, “‘late of London, 
England,’’ was visiting friends in Rhode Island when she read in 
the Recorder, published in Boston, an advertisement inserted by Miss 
Sawyer for a teacher to assist her. In her autobiography, written 
when she was eighty-four, she stated that she left New York by boat, 
December 12, 1846, and reached Fayetteville about the middle of 
January, 1847. Other instructors were Professor F. F. Zellner who 
taught music, the Reverend Cephas Washburn, and Robert Mecklin 
who founded the Ozark Institute near Fayetteville, in 1845. | 


Mrs. Margaret Blakemore Taylor who lived to be ninety-four | 
was a pupil of Miss Sawyer and she related that there were two 
large frame buildings on the campus of the seminary. In one, 
located almost in the center of the block was the school. The first | 
floor was the school room and the upper floor was used for sleeping | 
quarters. The dormitory was located west of the school.?? 


The will of Miss Sawyer dated April 2, 1852 was filed in March, | 
1854. In this testament Sophia wrote :*3 


“I, Sophia Sawyer, of the Co. of Washington and State of Ark—being 
of sound and disposing, mind and memory, but of advancing age and in} 
feeble health and knowing the uncertainty of life and the certainty of! 
death and also having to bequeath the property that God has been pleased 
to trust me with, according to my own wish and feelings, so make and 
publish this my last will and testament hereby revoking all former wills) 
at any time by me made. 


“T will and bequeath all my real estate known as B[llock No. 33 as| 
laid down in the plate of the town of Fayetteville and situate in the County’ 
of Wash—State of Ark—together with all the improvements thereon or’ 
in any wise appertaining thereunto—to the Rev. David Green of West-- 
borough in the State of Mass. to have and to hold, and to dispose of as hes 
may think proper, and I hereby appoint my friends James Sutton and| 
Pressly R. Smith my executors to carry out this my will.” 1 


82 The Arkansas Gazette Magazine, January 27, 1935, Doce 
33“The above will was duly proved by two witnesses, and probated as require 
by the laws of the State of Ark, and duly recorded in A-Book of Wills at page 130.” 
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Miss Sawyer passed to her reward in the winter of 1853. On 
Wednesday morning the twenty-second, in her home near the 
Seminary, her long sufferings from tuberculosis came to an end. 
‘On Thursday at noon, amid a large concourse of our citizens her 
remains were buried in the graveyard of the Academy. President 
Graham performing the final services.’’34 


Mrs. John Ridge, Miss Sawyer’s loyal patron and faithful friend, 
wrote to a relative on March 5, 1854: ‘‘Miss Sawyer ceased all her 
toils and suffering on the 22nd of February last. Her body now 
rests near the school where she spent the last years of her life 
establishing a female seminary of first standing in Arkansas.35 Her 
property valued at $2,500, she left by will to the Rev. David Green, 
formerly secretary of the American Board of Missions.’’ 


A few months after Miss Sawyer’s demise, Green sold the 
seminary property to Miss Daniels for ‘‘the sum of one dollar and 
divers other good and valuable consideration.’’ In 1858 her colleague, 
Mrs. L. Foster Smith, purchased a half interest in the school (for 
$1,000) and became the principal. Comely, auburn-haired Miss 
Foster had married in the year 1856. Her husband was W. A. J. 
(Jack) Smith, but she was soon widowed and she continued to teach 
at the seminary for several years. She died in 1863.°%6 


The influence Miss Sawyer wielded over the educational in- 
terests in Arkansas and Indian Territory was immeasurable. Like 
that of Miss Florence Wilson of the Cherokee Female Seminary at 
Tahlequah, her efforts were indelibly stamped on hundreds of young 
women who were her pupils. 


34The above from a Fayetteville newspaper was found in the scrapbook of 
Mrs. Clementine Boles of Fayetteville, Arkansas. ; 
35 Miss Sawyer’s body was removed to Evergreen Cemetery at Fayetteville. 


36 Arkansas Gazette, July 8, 1945, p. 10B. 
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CHEROKEE SOCIETY UNDER THE STRESS OF 
REMOVAL, 1820-1846 


By Oliver Knight 


When the Cherokees first were brought under pressure to move 
from the southeastern United States to the wilderness west of 
Arkansas, they were considered the most civilized of all the tribes 
of North America. Years before, they had lost the hunter class 
which migrated to the west. The more sedentary Cherokees remained 
in the ancient homeland of Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina. There they had constructed a civilization which blended 
some of their timeless customs with innovations taken from the 
white man. 


By 1830 there were two pronounced groups within the Eastern 
Cherokees. One was composed of the mixed blood, mostly of Anglo- 
Saxon stock, although some had French blood, who had been emerging 
ever since the early eighteen hundreds as the leaders of the tribe. 
They included men like Sequoyah, the unlettered silversmith who 
devised an alphabet for his people, and Chief John Ross, the adroit 
politician who was more Scott than Cherokee. The mixed-blood men 
were tall and well-formed, while the women were dignified, vivacious, 
and marked for their beauty and brilliant dark eyes. By nature they 
were generous, moody, brave, suspicious, true to friends, implacable 
foes, and they had a tragic element in their outlook.! 


The second group, the fullblood, were described by an early 
traveller thus :* 


The women of the Cherokees are tall, slender, erect and of delicate 
frame, their features formed of a perfect symmetry, their countenance cheer- 
ful and friendly, and they move with a becoming grace and dignity. . . 
The Cherokees in their dispositions and manners are grave and steady; 
dignified and circumspect in their deportment; rather slow and reserved 
in conversation ; yet frank, cheerful and humane; tenacious of their liberties 
and the natural rights of men; secret, deliberative and determined in their 
councils; honest, just and liberal and are ready always to sacrifice every 
pleasure and gratification, even their blood, and life itself, to defend their 
territory and maintain their rights. 


The Cherokees, whose young men had once loved the war trail 
but who had ceased to be war-like, had a moral code which assumed 
the strict honor of every man, similar to the codes of other south- 
eastern tribes. Moreover, they were a people who liked to give and 


1Emmett Starr, Early History of the Cherokees (n. p., 1916), p. 96. Here- 
after cited as Starr, Cherokees. 
2 William Bartram, William Bartram Travels (London, 1792), 481-83, quoted 
in Ralph Henry Gabriel, Elias Boudinot, Cherokee, and His America (Norman, 
1941), p. 7. Hereafter cited as Gabriel, Elias Boudinot. 
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receive hospitality. They were fond of story-telling, and any hour 
was good for a recitation which usually began with, ‘‘This is what 
the old men told me when I was a boy.’’ 


By 1830 most of the Cherokees wore the dress of the white man. 
After Reverend Samuel Austin Worcester, the New England mis- 
sionary who devoted his life to the Cherokees, had been with them 
a few years, he wrote :* 


The present principal chief is about forty years of age. When he was 
a boy, his father procured him a good suit of clothes, in the fashion of the 
sons of civilized people; but he was so ridiculed by his mates as a white 
boy that he took off his new suit, and refused to wear it. The editor of 
the Phoenix is twenty-seven years old. He well remembers that he felt 
awkward and ashamed of his singularity when he began to wear the dress 
of a white boy. Now every boy is proud of a civilized suit, and those feel 
awkward and ashamed of their singularity who are destitute of it. At the 
last session of the General Council, I scarcely recollect having seen any 
members who were not clothed in the same manner as the white inhabitants 
of the neighboring states; and those very few (I am informed that the 
precise number was four) who were partially clothed in Indian style were, 
nevertheless, very decently attired. I have seen, I believe, only one Cherokee 
woman, and she an aged woman, away from her home, who was not clothed 
in, at least, a decent long gown. At home only one, a very aged woman, who 
appeared willing to be seen in the original native dress; three or four, 
only, who had at their own houses dressed themselves in Indian style, but 
hid themselves with shame at the approach of a stranger. I am thus par- 
ticular, because particularity gives more accurate ideas than general state- 
ments. Among the elderly men there is yet a considerable portion, I dare 
not say whether a majority or a minority, who retain the Indian dress in 
part. The younger men almost dress like the whites around them, except 
that the greater number wear a turban instead of a hat, and in cold 
weather a blanket frequently serves for a cloak. Cloaks, however, are 
becoming common. There yet remains room for improvement in dress, but 
that improvement is making with surprising rapidity. 


Worcester also found that most of the Cherokees wore cotton 
clothing, spun and woven from the produce of their cotton fields by 
their wives. However, he remarked upon the amount of northern 
domestic, calico, broadcloth, imported cloths, and silk in evidence 
in Cherokee clothing.® 


As in their clothing, the Cherokees were influenced by the whites 
in the development of their government. Since 1810 the Cherokees 
had had written laws, and since 1828 they had had a written con- 
stitution which was patterned along the lines of that of the United 
States. They had the three branches of government, including an 
executive who was a principal chief, plus several subordinate chiefs. 
Worcester reported that oaths were regularly administered in courts’ 
of justice and he had never heard of a case of perjury. Few severe 
punishments were inflicted by the Cherokees who substituted ridicule, 


3 James Mooney, “Myths of the Cherokees,’ Nineteenth Annual Report, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, 1897-98 (Washington, 1900), p. 232. Althea Bass, Cherokee 
Messenger (Norman, 1936), pp. 69, 115. 

4 Bass, Cherokee Messenger, p. 99. 

5 Bass, Cherokee Messenger, p. 100. 
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using public irony and sarcasm devastatingly, praising a coward for 
his valor, a liar for his truthfulness, and a thief for his honesty.® 


Having given his clothing and his form of government to the 
Cherokees, the white man also gave him his religion. However, when 
Drowning Bear first heard the Scriptures as translated into Cherokee, 
he said: ‘‘It seems a good book; it is strange that the white man, 
who has had it so long, is no better than he is.’ Essentially, the 
Cherokee was a polytheist—believing that each object had a spirit 
of its own, and that the world was governed by supernatural beings, 
and believing further that a good life in the next world would depend 
upon his conduct in this—before Christianity forced itself into the 
wilderness. By 1830, Worcester believed, most Cherokees had ac- 
cepted Christianity as the true religion, although by his own figures 
the greatest number of them were not active church members. He 
estimated the Presbyterian membership in 1827 at 180, the United 
Brethren at fifty, the Methodists at more than eight hundred.’ Devout 
Cherokees held many of their meetings in the evening, calling them for 
‘‘eandle-light’’ or ‘‘early candle-light.’’ 


The Cherokees’ spiritual needs were administered to by various 
white missionaries. who had first come into the country in 1800 when 
a small group of Moravians established a mission at Spring Place, in 
Georgia. When the Worcesters arrived in 1825 to serve Brainerd 
Mission, they found it similar to a pioneer New England settlement— 
houses for the mission families, a church, a school, a farm, a garden, 
and an orehard. They had come from Boston, and were a good six 
weeks journey from home. Freight, coming by water to Augusta 
and then overland, sometimes never reached the mission. Coffee was 
a luxury. drunk sparingly, and imported soap was jealously guarded 
for washing hands and dishes. Homemade soap, used for laundry, 


was of poor quality because the wood of the region did not produce 
good ashes.!° 


Education was important to the Cherokees. Several families 
sent their sons to schools and colleges in the states, including Principal 
Chief John Ross who had gone to an academy in Tennessee, Elias 
Boudinot and John Ridge who had gone to a seminary in Connecticut 
and married white girls, and W. P. Ross who was an honor graduate 
of Princeton. Through Sequoyah’s syllabary, more than half of the 
adult men could read in 1830, Men and boys could learn to read 


6W. R. L. Smith, The Story of the Cherokees (Cleveland, Tenn., 1928), 27. 
Bass, Cherokee Messenger, p. 99. Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Nor- 
man, 1934), p. 355. 

7 John P. Brown, Old Frontiers, The Story of the Cherokee Indians from 
Earliest Times to the Date of Their Removal to the West, 1838 (Kingsport, Tenn., 
1938), p. 495. Hereafter cited as Brown, Old Frontiers. 

8 Smith, Story of the Cherokees, p. 28. 

9 Bass, Cherokee Messenger, pp. 101-102. 


10 Bass, Cherokee Messenger, pp. 29, 51-53. Gabriel, Elias Boudinot, pp. 23-24, 
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and write with the simple alphabet in three days.!! Younger children 
were educated in the American manner at eight mission schools 
maintained by missionaries. Adult education was furthered by the 
Cherokee Phoenix, which, beginning in 1828 with Elias Boudinot 
as editor, was published in both English and Cherokee. In its first 
three years, the paper published several Bible translations, hymn 
books, religious culture books, school books, and laws of the nation. 
White printers were imported to run the press. John F. Wheeler and 
Isaac N. Harris worked in a log house thirty feet long and twenty 
feet wide, making their own stands, their own bank, and a special 
ease for the Cherokee type whose eighty-six characters would not fit 
a conventional case. They used deerskins stuffed with wool to ink 
the plates. The Cherokee Phoenix continued for six years, until it 
was suppressed by Georgia during the removal conflict. In 1825, 
_Elias Boudinot found in a survey that in one district alone there 
were over a thousand books, and eleven different periodicals.! 


The Cherokees were great story-tellers, and they had a vast 
story of engaging fireside tales to be drawn from their rich and 
varied mythology. Broken down into sacred myths, animal stories, 
local legends, and historical tradition, the myths told the stories of 
the creation, of the origin of the Cherokees, of the many birds and 
beasts and fishes the Cherokees knew in their forests and streams, 
and of the ethereal little people who lived high on the mountain.!8 


Long since, the Cherokees had moved from their lodges into 
comfortable log houses and some even into luxurious mansions such 
as those which graced the plantations of the South. Generally, their 
homes were of one story, although some were of two floors. They 
were clustered in villages along stream banks or dispersed on farms. 
While all of the land was owned in common, each Indian owned his 
home, barn, fences, and other improvements, along with his livestock. 
While many of their homes were bare of furnishings, others were 
comfortable. A minister travelling through the country in the 
eighteen-thirties had occasion to stop at the home of one Jesse, a full 
blood who lived twenty-four miles from Rome, Georgia, and a good 
distance from the main roads. There he found the table covered with 
a clean white cloth, and set with earthen plates, knives and forks, 
and food served from clean platters.14 Another commentary upon 
the homes of the Cherokees came from Benjamin Gold, of Connecti- 
eut, who visited his daughter, Mrs. Boudinot, in 1829. He wrote 
home :5 


11M. L. Wardell, A Political History of the Cherokee Nation, 1838-1907 (Nor- 
man, 1938), p. 4. Hereafter cited as Wardell, Political History. 

12 Brown, Old Frontiers, 482-83. Smith, Story of the Cherokees, p. 133. Bass, 
Cherokee Messenger, pp. 77-78.  - 

13 Mooney, “Myths of the Cherokee,” pp. 5-7, 229. 

14 Bass, Cherokee Messenger, p. 101. Robert Sparks Walker, Torchlights to 
the Cherokees, the Brainerd Mission (New York, 1931), p. 304. Hereafter cited as 
Walker, Torchlights to the Cherokees. 

15 Gabriel, Elias Boudinot, pp. 115-18. 
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Mr. Ross’s House is a large & elegant white House as handsomely fur- 
nished & handsomely situated as almost any house in Litchfield County— 
he appears to be rich & no doubt he is so. he has around his House about 
20 Negro salves who paid good attention to us two nights—& when we 
offered to pay a bill they told us Mr. Ross would not take any thing for 
entertainment of any people who had connection in the Nation—from thence 
we went to the next public house about 22 miles Mr. McNairs—a very 
grand Brick house and every accomodation around it; he is a white man 
& his wife a cherokee & a superior woman about half breed..... they also 
made us welcome & would take nothing of us—Harriett also stayed at 
those two last mentioned places when she came into the country—we passed 
on from thence to springplace about 22 miles the old Moravian Missionary 
Station & put up & staid over night where they treated us kindly & would 
take nothing of us—next morning passed on & reached New Hchota a little 
before sunset—about 20 miles—where we met our Dear children & friends 
in health & with feelings of Joy that may be better conceived than expressed 
—but all the way in the Nation we had no need of spending any money 
except at the ferries—to be short the people all appear to be perfectly 
friendly & many places we have seen look indeed like civilization & they 
tell us that many other parts which we have not yet seen are much better 
—we hope to be able to visit all the Missionary stations schools &c in the 
nation before we return. .... the land is excellent—smooth land clear 
from Stone in most parts about but enough—well watered & timber is of 
most sorts that we have in Connecticut. 


Corn was the most important item in the Cherokee diet which 
also included meat, beans, and dried fruit. Beans which split open 
during cooking were rubbed on the lins of children to make them 
‘smiling and good natured. Harriet Gold Boudinot revorted upon 
arriving in the Cherokee country that at the elder Watie’s house 
they had coffee. sugar, tea, milk, corn and wheat bread, beef, pork, 
venison, and various fowls, plus pies, cakes and puddings. She 
found butter, cheese, apple sauce and pickles not as plentiful as she 
would have liked.16 


Family life was imnortant to the Cherokees who from earliest 
time had been divided into seven families or elans, within which 
intra-clan marriage was forbidden. They were Wolf Town, Deer 
Town, Bird Town, Long Hair Town (because the men wore long 
hair), Paint Town, Blind Swamp Town, and Holly People. In the 
monogamous marriage of the Cherokees, considerate love was the 
prevailing virtue, and while polygamy was countenanced in the 
earlier years, adultery was punished by cutting off the offender’s | 
ears. Asa rule, families were small, often not exceeding two children. 
When the child was born, well-wishers asked whether it was a bow 
or a meal-sifter. In the family circle of warm affection and co- 
operation. children were tanght by precept, not by punishment. In 
their family and group relationships, the Cherokees were a good-. 
natured, jolly people who laughed a lot, visited one another fre- 
quently, liked to tease one another, and enjoyed jokes.!7 | 
sot Hag eee a } 

16 Mooney, “Myths of the Cherokee,” 493- | 
p. 116. Gabriel, Flias Se a cara praia yt see ECT | 


17 Starr, Cherolsees, 8-9. Brown, Old Frontiers, pp. 17-20. Smith, St 
the Cherokees, 27. Bass, Cherokee Messenger, p. 27. a uae 
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Nature lore was retained by the Cherokees in their medical 
treatment, which employed herbs, sweat baths, bleeding, rubbing, 
and cold baths in a running stream, aided and abetted by beads 
and other conjurimg paraphernalia. An ill Cherokee would be 
doctored on an apparently logical basis. hat is, if his disease were 
believed caused by a rabbit, he would use a plant with a rabbit’s 
name, such as Rabbit’s Har. Or if he dreamed of snakes, he would 
take Snake Tooth. Or for worms, a plant that resembled a worm, 
and yellow root for the vomiting of yellow bile.18 


In summary, the Cherokees at the time they came under the 
displeasure of the Jackson administration and the State of Georgia 
were a Settled, prosperous people whose way of life was quite similar 
to that of their white neighbors. in the agricultural South. They 
were a happy, easy-going people whose homes were open to strangers, 
whose hearths kept them close to the beloved land of their fathers, 
whose children kept them from the wild life of the hunter and 
nomad. They were a people who believed that the numerous treaties 
with the United States gave their tribe the ownership of their 
lands and gave them the right to live in peace, and under the pro- 
tection of the United States, with a government of their own choosing. 
They were a gentle, peaceful people who were superior as a group 
and as individuals to the frontier rabble of Georgia who claimed 
their lands and treated them as savages. 


No wonder, then, that the demands for their removal west 
brought into their midst seriously disturbing elements which upset 
the old pattern, the old comfort, and the old security. They did not 
understand how their people, with an established and dignitied legis- 
lative and judicial procedure, could be arbitrarily brought under 
the control of Georgia whose courts nearest the Cherokee country 
functioned like this :!9 


At one of those log-hut courts, where the business was begun before the 
hut was finished, the trunks of the felled trees were left standing inside 
for seats, and on the amplest sat the judge, paring the nails of his nether 
fingers. “Why don’t that tarnation jury come, Sheriff?” 


“Please your honor,” said the Sheriff, “they can’t be long now; I’ve 
got nine of ’em tied with hickory wyths & five men and two dogs out a’ter 
the other three.” 


The great sense of wrong that rose within the hearts of the 
Cherokees when Georgia declared them mere tenants at will in 1827 
was expressed by the Cherokee Phoenix when it said :”° 


What a pernicious effect must such a document as the report of the 
joint committee in the legislature of Georgia, have on the interests and im- 
provement of the Indians? Who will expect from the Cherokees a rapid 


18 James Mooney, “The Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees,” Seventh Annual 
Report, Bureau of Ethnology, 1885-1886 (Washington, 1891), pp. 329-33. 

19 John Howard Payne papers quoted in Bass, Cherokee Messenger, pp. 108-109. 

20 Cherokee Phoenix, March 6, 1828, quoted in Gabriel, Elias Boudinot, p. 123. 
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progress in education, religion, argriculture, and the various | arts of 
civilized life when resolutions are passed in a civilized and Christian legis- 
lature (whose daily sessions, we are told, commenced with a prayer to 
Almighty God) to wrest their country from them, and strange to tell, with 
the point of a bayonet, if nothing else will do? Is it in the nature of things, 
that the Cherokees will build good and comfortable houses and make them 
great farms, when they know not but their possessions will fall into the 
hands of strangers & invaders? How is it possible that they will establish 
for themselves good laws, when an attempt is made to crush their first 
feeble effort toward it? 


In the beginning, the Cherokees were dead set against removal, 
virtually to a man, and Worcester reported in 1827 :?! 


It is not possible for a person to dwell among them without hearing 
much on the subject. I have heard much. J¢ is said, abroad, that the 
people would gladly remove, but are deterred by the chiefs, and a few 
other influential men. It is not so. I say, with the utmost assurance, it 
is not so. Nothing is plainer, than that it is the earnest wish of the whole 
body of the people to remain where they are. They are not overawed by the 
chiefs. Individuals may be overawed by popular opinion, but not by the 
chiefs. On the other hand, if there were a chief in favor of removal, he 
would be overawed by the people. He would know that he could not open 
his mouth in favor of such a proposition, but on pain, not only of the 
failure of his reelection, but of popular odium and scorn. The whole 
tide of national feeling sets, in one strong and unbroken current, against 
removal to the west. 


The Cherokee position was further stated in 1829 in a group 
declaration, as follows :?” 


Our peaceful homes, our cultivated fields, and our friendly neighbors 
are daily acquiring stronger hold on our affections. Our laws encourage 
virtue and industry, and punish vice. Our chiefs use their influence to 
diffuse light among the people and their efforts are crowned with success. 
Veneration for the laws is felt to the remotest corner of the land, and a 
peaceable and orderly disposition pervades the whole population. Being 
placed in these favorable circumstances by the goodness of our Creator, 
we have no inclination to relinquish our inheritance for the uncultivated 


wilds in the vicinity of lawless and hostile savages. In fact it would be 
ruinous for us to do so. 


It was a people of such sentiment, of such education, who were 
embraced under the laws of Georgia in 1829, whose land was annexed 
to Georgia, and who were disqualified from testifying in any state 
court in a case involving a white man.*? It was a people whose pulpits 
were served by regular preachers, who had an outdoor baptism 
mocked by three members of the Georgia Guard who ordered the 
people aside and rode their horses into the stream, saying they wanted 
to baptize their mounts in the same place.?4 


21 Bass, Cherokee Messenger, pp. 102-103. 


22 Citizens of Aquohee District, in Cherokee Phoenix, October 14, 1829, quoted 
in Bass, Cherokee Messenger, pp. 107-108. 
23 Grant Foreman, Indian Removal (Norman, 1932), p. 229. 
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As the white men of Georgia used every means in their power 
to discourage the Cherokees in their solid refusal to leave, individuals 
were sorely abused. One was Old Field, formerly a captain of the 
Cherokee police force, the lighthorse, and a member of the National 
Council. As an industrious man he had built up a respectable 
competence for his period. Under the instructions of an otficer of 
the United States Army, he and others brought in Georgians who 
were in the Cherokee country in violation of the Indian Intercourse 
Act. The white men were released, and sued Old Field for false 
imprisonment, taking everything from him, except his clothing and 
some bedding that was hidden in the woods. When his family 
remained in their home, white men dragged his wife about with a 
rope around her neck. After that, Old kield and his wite decided to 
leave the country.*® 


Other Cherokees inevitably began to consider the advisability 
of moving westward, but they were too experienced in the ways of 
the white man not to question his sincerity, not to question the 
etiect removal would have upon them, upon their nation, and upon 
their future. Their questionings and coniusion were recorded by 
a missionary, Miss Sophia Sawyer, who travelled through their 
country in 1832. She wrote :*6 


When told of the proposals of the government, they said, “How cau 
we trust them when they are breaking the most solemn treaties? Here 
are our homes, our firesides, our cultivated fields, our gardens of fruit.” 
To them this is a land that flows with milk and honey. They look at their 
wives, their little ones, the tottering old men and women; they cling to 
the graves of their fathers and say, ‘Let us die with them. If we leave 
this country, these hills and valleys and this mountain air, we shall sicken 
aud die. What can we have in exchange? Perhaps war on our arrival, or 
if we remain, a few years of peace, and cultivate the land, again the white 
man will trade our rights. Where can we find rest or protection?” 


Although the Cherokees as a group opposed removal during the 
first years, small groups had continued to migrate to join the Western 
Cherokees. But the continued oppression ot Georgia, including the 
confiscation of land and homes, unrelieved by the protective authority 
of the United States Government, was used successfully to break 
the Cherokee spirit. By 1834 larger groups were voluntarily 
emigrating, escorted by government officials. One conductor, an 
Army officer, described the departure in 1834:?7 

The banks of the river were thronged with people brought thither by 
almost as many motives; who in the language of the Country “saw us off” 
& cheered us on our journey. The parting scene was more moving than I 
was prepared for; when this hour of leave-taking arrived I saw many a 
manly cheek suffused with tears. Parents were turning with sick hearts 
from children who were about to seek other homes in a far off and stranger 
land, and brothers and sisters with heaving bosoms & brimful eyes were 
wringing each other hands for the last time. And often I observed some 


25 Walker, Torchlights to the Cherokees, p. 301. 
26 Walker, Torchlights to the Cherokees, p. 299. 
27 Foreman, Indian Removal, pp. 254-55. 
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young man whom the spirit of roving or adventure had tempted to forsake 
all that was dear to him here, to seek alone an uncertain future in other 
climes; or some young wife who was tearing herself from father and mother, 
ith & kin’ to follow the fortunes of her husband whithersoever they 
should lead, turn again & again to the embrace of those they loved and 
were leaving, in seeming forgetfulness that they had already received their 
adieus.... We slipped gently down the river with the current, occasionally 
impeded in our course by a brisk head wind, now working an oar to give 
us head way, & now calling our strength and skill into requisition to “dodge 
a snag or clear a sawyer.” 


As the steamboat descended the Tennessee, Ohio, and Mississippi 
Rivers with three keelboats in tow, the emigrants, eating government 
rations, were allowed only salt pork, flour, or corn. They were 
denied their accustomed coffee and sugar. The trip was interrupted 
by frequent stops to repair machinery or paddle wheels, to wash 
out the boats as a precaution against disease, to bury a child, or to 
take on wood. The trip was made, at the government’s insistence 
that the Indians move, even though there was much cholera along 
the western rivers. And the disease hit the emigrating Cherokees. 
By the time the emigrants reached the area of what is now Oklahoma 
the disease was epidemic, and the group was forced to encamp, to 
sutfer, to fear, and to bury their many and daily dead. It was a 
heart-breaking experience for the Cherokees. Yet the Army officer 
conducting the party found the fullbloods silent and dignified in 
grief, whereas the whites of the party were loud in their lamentations 
and ‘‘far more timid & far more selfish . . . . in scenes of danger 
& of affliction than the full blooded Indian 28 


In the end, the Cherokees saw their people sorely divided on 
the removal issue. Men who had lived as neighbors, men who had 
respected one another, men who had trusted one another, now came 
to hate one another. It was not merely a political question. It was 
a question which, as they saw it, was determinative of the fate of a 
people. One group, the Treaty Party, believed strongly that the 
only hope for the Cherokees was to move themselves beyond the reach 
of Georgia, beyond the intimate contact with a white society. The 
other group, the party of Chief John Ross, held relentlessly to the 
tenet that the Cherokee country was their land, that they Itad owned 
it since ancient times, that the United States did not wear the 
authority to divest them of their land, that the people of the United 
States would not permit their government to drive off the Cherokees. 
And in the midst of the contest, the Treaty Party signed away the 
Nation’s eastern home in the Treaty of New Echota, a treaty which 
the Ross Party did not acknowledge until 1846. The bitterness 
gradually grew beyond all control. Something of the view of each 
side can be found in this extract from a pamphlet written by Elias 
Boudinot, of the Treaty Party, in answer to John Ross in 1837 29 


28 Foreman, Indian Removal, pp. 255, 258-59. 
29 Quoted in Gabriel, Elias Boudinot, pp. 159-64. 
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You have indirectly charged me with hypocrisy, servility, duplicity, and 
the like, which, if true, must for ever degrade me in the eye of a virtuous 
eommunity..... In this controversy I am well aware of the disadvantages 
under which I labor. I am but an humble individual ..... You, on the 
other hand, have presented yourself, as the “Principal Chief.” .... 


And how is it possible that I can receive any extra pecuniary advantage 
under the present treaty?—To be sure I might have had the same oppor- 
tunities, with some of my countrymen, to speculate upon the ignorance and 
eredulity of our citizens—I could as easily have taken advautage of their 
weakness, and ingratiated myself into their good favor, by pretending to 
be a land lover, and deluding them with hopes and expectations, which I 
myself did not believe would be realized, and under that deep delusion 
into which our people have been thrown, I could have purchased their 
possessions and claims for a trifle, and thus have enriched myself upon 
the spoils of my countrymen. But I have detested that vile speculation. 


It is with sincere regret that I notice you say little or nothing about 
the moral condition of this people, as affected by present circumstances. 
I have searched in vain, in all your late communications, for some indica- 
tion of your sensibility upon this point. You seem to be absorbed altogether 
in the pecuniary aspect of this nation’s affairs..... 


.... When applied to a portion of our people, confined mostly to whites 
intermarried among us, and the descendants of whites, your account [of 
Cherokee civilization] is probably correct, divesting it of all the exaggeration 
with which you have encircled it. But look at the mass—look at the entire 
population as it now is, and say, can you see any indication of a progressing 
improvement ?—anything that can encourage a philanthropist? You know 
that it is almost a dreary waste..... I say their condition is wretched. 
Look .... around you and see the progress that vice and immorality have 
already made! 


Something of the same pessimism came from General Wool, who 
arrived with United States troops in 1837 to preserve order and to 
aid in evacuating the Cherokees. He found that many of the 
Cherokees would take nothing from the government for fear of 
compromising themselves, and that ‘‘thousands of them’’ lived on 
roots and tree sap during that summer rather than accept food 
from the United States Government. Finding the entire scene 
‘‘heart-rending,’’ Wool said he would remove the Indians immediately, 
if he could, as a humanitarian act, to place them ‘‘beyond the reach 
of the white men who, like vultures, are watching, ready to pounce 
upon their prey and strip them of everything they have.’”’ He 
predicted virtually all of the Cherokees would be penniless when 
they left for the West.°? 


Some of the opposition to the Treaty of New Hchota was 
overcome through bribery. Indeed, United States commissioners 
said frankly : ‘‘The policy of making prudent advances to the wealthy 
and intelligent, has gone far to remove opposition to the treaty 
among the most influential.’’*! They also reported in January 1837 


30 Quoted in Charles C. Royce, “The Cherokee Nation of Indians,” Fifth Annual 
Report, Bureau of Ethnology, 1883-1884 (Washington, 1887), p. 286. Hereatter 
ited as Royce, “Cherokee Nation.” . 
a 31 a ania nera Wilson Lumpkin and John Kennedy, “Cherokee File L, 
Office of Indian Affairs, quoted in Foreman, Indian Removal, p. 273. 
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that several hundred Cherokees had gathered at New Echota whence 
they were to remove themselves west by land. Six hundred had 
left a few weeks earlier by land. 


As the first groups of Cherokees emigrated voluntarily under 
the terms of the treaty, they encountered hardships, danger, disease, 
and death, all of which would be multiplied several fold when the 
mass of the tribe followed the ‘‘Trail of Tears’’ in 1838. Their trip 
by water and land in 1837 took more than a month. They were 
made wet, cold and miserable while waiting for hours for the strange 
train at Decatur, Alabama. They suffered from colds, influenza, 
sore throat, pleurisy, measles, diarrhea, fevers, toothache, and, among 
the young men, gonorrhea. On the trip down the Tennessee River 
from Ross’s Landing, near present Chattanooga, their steamboats had 
to traverse a series of hazardous rapids—The Suck, Boiling-Pot, 
Skillet, and the Frying Pan. Their trip by river and land took more 
than a month. Upon arrival at Fort Coffee, just inside the line of the 
Indian Country, they received cotton domestic for use in making 
temporary tents.*? 


But comparatively few of the sixteen thousand Cherokees left 
their homes voluntarily. The greater number were forced out at 
the point of General Scott’s bayonets in 1838. After the initial 
summer shipments under duress, which brought suffering and death, 
John Ross gave in and asked Scott if the Cherokees could wait until 
October and move under their own direction. Scott agreed. Organ- 
ized into about thirteen groups along family lines, each numbering 
close to a thousand persons, the Cherokee emigrants assembled at 
Rattlesnake Spring, near Charleston, Tennessee, and traveled over- 
land. They crossed the Hiwassee River at Gunstocker Creek, went 
down river to Hiwassee Island where they crossed the Tennessee, 
and followed the Black Fox Trail, passing near Pikeville, MeMinn- 
ville, and Nashville where they crossed the Cumberland. They 
crossed the Ohio on a ferry near the mouth of the Cumberland, then 
went through southern Illinois to the Mississippi where they halted 
opposite Cape Girardeau. The crossing was delayed by ice on 
the river, and the sick had to shiver in the cold in their wagons or on 
the frozen ground with a blanket to protect them.*3 A contemporary 


description of conditions encountered by Reverend Stephen Fore- 
man’s detachment follows :34 


Our company consists of Dr. Hodsden, myself, Mr. Blunt (Rev. Ains- 
worth E. Blunt, missionary at Brainerd), Mr. Hunter, clerk of the detach- 
ment, and our wagoner. Each individual draws daily one pound of beef 
or pork, or three-fourths pound of bacon; one pound of flour, or three half- 
pints of meal. There are issued to each hundred rations, four pounds of 
coffee, eight pounds of sugar, three pounds of soap, and four of salt. 


32 Foreman, Indian Removal, 274f. 
33 Mooney, “Myths of the Cherokees,” p. 132. Brown, Old Frontiers, pp. 513-14. 
34 Letter from Henry Parker to Rev. John D. Wilson, of Maryville, Tenn., from 


Fredonia, Ky., November 27, 1838, from Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, quoted 
in Brown, Old Frontiers, p. 517. 
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We have 950 persons, 353 horses and steers, and 50 wagons. When 
we encamp for the night, we extend half a mile. We have had eight or 
ten births on the road, but it has not hindered us any from traveling. 


The sickness in the detachment is considerably subsided. Most of the 
deaths of late have been relapses, or from over-eating and imprudence. 
The detachments which have gone before have suffered much more sick- 
ness than we have. I saw Susan Bushyhead yesterday. She said her brother 
Jesse lost two or three by death every night. Her brother Isaac, Dr. 
Powell, the physician of their detachment, and their commissary, were 
lying at the house... very dangerously sick of a fever. She also showed 
me a letter from Dr. Butler,35 of the second detachment, stating that he had 
three hundred cases of sickness in that detachment. 


Our detachment seems to be very well united. Several strangers have 
remarked that they did not believe as many white people could be col- 
lected and taken through the country with as little trouble as our Indians 
here are. 


The detachments making the long, slow, tedious, tragic journey 
followed a pattern. The ill, the elderly, and the very young were 
placed in the wagons, along with the blankets, the cooking pots, and 
the personal belongings. The rest walked, or rode horseback. The 
wagons were in the center of the column, the officers along the line, 
and horsemen on the flanks and in the rear.*® By the time the 
transplantation was completed in 1839, approximately four thousand 
Cherokees had died.*" 


But their sufferings were not over. Upon arriving in their new 
home in what is now northeastern Oklahoma, the Cherokees were fed 
by the government whose contractors, Glasgow and Harrison, issued 
rations at five places: Skin Bayou, ten or fifteen miles from Fort 
Smith; the home of W. A. Adair, near Stilwell; the home of Reverend 
Jesse Bushyhead, Pleasant Hill, near Westville, which became known 
at Breadtown; the Ridge home on Honey Creek; and Kesse’s home on 
the Illinois River, near Park Hill. 


The government agents, including dissipated ex-soldiers, abused 
and imposed upon the Indians, giving them worthless cattle and old 
oxen, some so poor they could hardly stand, at a fourth to a third 
more than the true weight. Issues were made to the common Indians 
before daybreak, before the arrival of the more intelligent Indians 
who were protesting the frauds. One Indian complained to an 
investigator that hé had never seen an officer at an issue. The 


35 This was Dr. Elizur Butler who was imprisoned with Worcester that led to 
the case of Worcester vs. Georgia before the United States Supreme Court, in which 
Chief Justice John Marshall gave his noted opinion that the Georgia statute under 
which the two men had been imprisoned was unconstitutional. (See reference. 
“Worcester vs. State of Georgia,” in note by George H. Shirk, The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 (Spring, 1950), p. 109; also, Robert A. Rutland, 
“Political Background of the Cherokee Treaty of New Echota,” ibid., Vol. XXVII, 
No. 4 (Winter, 1949-50), pp. 389-406.) —Kd. 

36 Mooney, “Myths of the Cherokees,” p, 132. 

37 Brown, Old Frontiers, p. 519. 
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Indians also were shorted in their corn rations, and were given un- 
whoiesome or unpalatable meat.*8 


Under such depressing and discouraging conditions, it would 
have been difficult enough for the Cherokees to reestablish them- 
selves, to build homes, to clear farms, to stock ranches, to harvest their 
crops, to cut their timber, to re-order their society, to educate their 
children, to re-establish their government, to open their churches. 
But the task was made infinitely more difficult by fierce political 
feuds within the Nation. 


By the time John Ross and the majority of the Cherokees reached 
the West, the Old Settlers and the Treaty Party were already 
established. The Old Settlers had a government and a society of 
their own, to which the Treaty Party adjusted itself. But John Ross 
expected to remain the despot of the Cherokees, and assumed his 
government would automatically supersede the existing Cherokee 
government in the West. 


The result was that the two groups—the Old Settler-Treaty 
Party alliance on one hand, and the Ross Party on the other— 
contended for power. MRoss’s followers had suffered much—they 
had been forced to leave their old homes against their will, many had 
lost what fortunes they had, almost all of them had lost one or more 
loved ones on the exodus, and they were not in a mood to bow to the 
‘ireaty Party whose leaders were hated by the Ross followers. The 
Oid Settlers and the Treaty Party could see no reason why John 
Ross should automatically assume the leadership of the Nation. 


In the ensuing confusion and conflict there was much bloodshed 
—men on both sides were murdered in cold blood. Ross and his 
majority party seized power, and he was guarded by an armed band 
of five to six hundred men. At one time, in the bloody period of 
1845 and 1846, many of the Old Settlers and Treaty Party fled the 
Nation in fear of their lives. 


Losing initiative because of the unsettled conditions, the Chero- 
kees were a while in re-establishing themselves. In a summary of 
unhealthy social conditions, the Cherokee Advocate, which reflected 
the Ross Party view, said in 1846 ;°9 


The great mass of the Cherokees remained uncorrupted and incorruptible. 
But some were changed by glittering silver some became drunkards, some 
idlers, and others were seduced from the path of virtue and innocence. 
From among those last enumerated, may be found some of those depraved 
but unfortunate beings who, while indulging the habits and vices imbibed 
from the whites, commit the crimes that are occurring in our country. 


Other sources of crime may be found also, in the traffic in ardent 


spirits on the frontier, and in the reckless, infractory spirit diffused among 
certain classes by the singular importance that is permitted abroad, to 


38 Foreman, Five Civilized Tribes, p. 285. 


: si Cherokee Advocate, May 1, 1845, quoted in Foreman, Five Civilized Tribes, 
p. : 
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attach to the restless, mercenary factionists that creep into existence as 
the Chiefs, Head-men, &c, of this and that party among the Cherokees.40 
The last mentioned, we consider indeed the most prolific of all other sources 
of crime amongst the Cherokees. 


The murders, political strife, and general unrest did not cease 
until the treaty of 1846 was agreed to, under the supervision of the 
United States which had tired of sixteen years of difficult bickerings 
within the tribe. But in the meantime, the Cherokees had done 
much to organize a new society. 


Reverend Worcester, who served the Cherokees just as faith- 
fully in the West as he had in the Hast, led a temperance crusade 
which had some effect.41 He also used the mission press to publish 
and distribute such pamphlets and books as a Treatise on Marriage, 
the Cherokee Primer, Epistle to Timothy, Cherokee Hymns, and the 
Cherokee Almanac which he first printed at Union Mission in 1836.4? 


Indicative of the slow changes that were coming about, there 
was a general increase in education, with an estimated nine hundred 
scholars in the Nation in 1845.43 Several Cherokee schools stressed 
training in Latin. In 1841 the National Council had created the office 
of Superintendent of Education, and provided for eleven public 
schools.*4 In the same general line, the Cherokees re-established their 
national press in 1844, with the publication of the Cherokee Advocate, 
edited by William P. Ross. 


Except for the bloody strife that was to come in 1845-46, the 
Cherokees had settled down considerably by 1844 when Agent P. M. 
Butler reported :* 


The Cherokees are a people fond of sports and social amusements. 
Many of them keep up the ancient custom of annual “ball plays,” which 
usually take place after the crops are laid by. This is an amusement which, 
as a friend of their people, I would be far from discouraging or wishing 
discontinued, when not carried to an excess. It is above all others trying to 
their powers of endurance, and probably contributes largely to the develop- 
ment of their manly and athletic forms. It promotes social intercourse by 
drawing together, from all parts of the nation, the young men, when, with 
friendly rivalry, a contest of skill, strength, and endurance is often for 
maintained for hours .... Besides this sport, they pursue that of training 
and rearing blood-horses; are fond of dancing, and have an uncommon 
relish for music. 


The Cherokees are exceedingly fond of reading and have a very inquisi- 
tive mind. They seem to take great delight, too, at present, in the manual 
process of writing, and take every occasion to employ it in preference to 
oral communication—not so much among themselves, however, as with the 


40 Intemperance among the Cherokees caused Reverend Samuel Worcester to 
form the “Cold Water Army” of Indian men, women and children who signed 
pledges against strong drink. 

41 Bass, Cherokee Messenger, pp. 227-28. 

42 Bass, Cherokee Messenger, pp. 212, 301-302. 

43 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1845, 509f. 

44 Bass, Cherokee Messenger, p. 300. 

45 Quoted in Foreman, Five Civilized Tribes, pp. 368-69. 
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whites and agents of the government. Many of them have a taste for, and 
some acquirements in, general literature. Much benefit may be expected 
from their printing press, lately in operation. The more general diffusion 
of information will lead to further improvement. Although imaginative 
they have nothing that we can call poetry; but, as orators, they are con- 
spicuous in some of the essential excellencies of the art. Bold, brief and 
earnest, they adapt their ideas and expressions with uniform tact to the 
nature of their subject and the character of their hearers, and stop when 
they have done. Their candidates for council follow our example of “taking 
the stump” upon all questions of public interest. They speak both in 
Cherokee and in English; the latter being necessary, from the large number 
of white men who have been adopted by the nation. 


Although they are in some instances losing the native tongue, yet, as 
a written language, it has become in a measure fixed; and the tenacity with 
which they generally cling to it, as to many of their national characteristics, 
renders it improbable that it will ever be entirely abandoned. Although not 
entirely ignorant of painting, they have had heretofore no scope for the 
development of any talent in that art, or in sculpture. In music they have 
a decided taste, and many of them perform well on different instruments. 


Essentially, then, the Cherokees retained the core of their 
ancient society, despite the transplantation of an entire nation from 
one geographic environment to another. But as they adapted them- 
selves to new land, new homes, and a new relationship with their state 
neighbors, Arkansas and Missouri, and to the United States Govern- 
ment, they shed many of their old customs, many of the old thoughts. 
The old ways were gone. In their stead came new ways—Cherokee 
preachers came more and more to fill their pulpits, the Advocate 
in both English and Cherokee kept the well-read Cherokees informed, 
English became more the accustomed tongue, and they came into the 
habit of ordering their government much in the manner of the 
American constitutional method. 


_ _ In short, Mooney says, the enforced evacuation of the Cherokees 
in 1838 ‘‘did more at a single stroke to obliterate Indian ideas than 
could have been accomplished by fifty years of slow development.’’48 


46 Mooney. “Myths of the Cherokees,” pp. 11-12. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


PLANS FOR THE OKLAHOMA HistToricaL Tour, 1955. 


The Oklahoma Historical Tour will be held on April 29th and 
30th, 1955. This tour will follow the route traveled by Washington 
Irving in October and November, 1832. Reservations for this tour 
should be sent to the Oklahoma Historical Society as soon as possible. 
Every effort will be made to visit as nearly as possible the exact 
site of each of the Irving camps. This will mean that the caravan 
of buses and cars will have to leave the main traveled highway in 
some instances. However, the route will be surveyed ahead of time 
and only the best roads will be followed. 


Washington Irving and his friends, Charles Joseph Latrobe 
of England, and Albert de Pourtales of Switzerland, were in the 
party that accompanied Commissioner Henry L. Ellsworth, recently 
appointed by President Jackson to examine the country west of Fort 
Gibson for possible settlement of the imigrating Indian tribes in the 
1830’s. This proved a noted expedition in the history of Oklahoma, 
the story of which will be of absorbing interest to those who accompany 
the Society’s Historical Tour this year. 


AN UNMAILED LETTER FROM SENATOR THOMAS P. GoRE TO 
CHIEF JUSTICE CHARLES Evans HuGHES 


The introduction and notes for the following letter written by 
the late Senator Gore of Oklahoma to the late Chief Justice Hughes 
of the United States Supreme Court were contributed to The Chron- 
icles, by Monroe Billington, instructor of history at Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond, Kentucky. 


Introduction 


Thomas P. Gore, Oklahoma’s blind Senator who was sent to 
the Senate in 1907 along with Robert L. Owen, was defeated for re- 
election in 1920 but was returned to his old seat by the Oklahoma 
electorate in 1931. An advocate of Woodrow Wilson’s progressive 
domestic legislation in the earlier period, the Senator had become 
quite conservative by the time he was returned to the Senate for his 
fourth term. Although supporting the candidacy of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1932, Gore soon turned his back on the New Deal program 
which he considered to be ‘‘going too far too fast.’’ One of the 
first indications of this opposition to the New Deal came during 
the debates on the revolutionary National Industrial Recovery Act 
early in 1933. Declaring at the time that the act would be found 
unconstitutional, the Oklahoma Senator spoke vigorously against what 
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he considered infringements upon the Constitution by New Deal 
legislation. 


When the Supreme Court upheld his prediction in 1935 by de- 
claring the N.R.A. unconstitutional, then Senator Gore wrote a letter 
to the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, but it was never mailed. 
This letter was found by the writer in the Thomas Pryor Gore Col- 
lection in the University of Oklahoma Archives, while he was gather- 
ing information for a biography of the Oklahoma Senator. It is the 
only letter in the entire collection which the Senator himself actually 
laboriously signed, all the others bearing the mark of a rubber stamp 
traditionally used by his secretaries. The letter reveals nothing new 
concerning the colorful Oklahoma Senator, but its contents give an 
insight into his basic thinking and adequately expresses his philosophy. 
The letter, which the Senator evidently decided would be a breach of 
propriety if mailed, reads: 


UNITED STATES SENATE 


May 28, 1935. 
The Chief Justice, 
Charles Evans Hughes, 
United States Supreme Court, 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. Chief Justice: 


I do not know whether it is a breach of propriety for a Senator to 
signify to the Members of the Supreme Court that he “approves and affirms” 
their decision. If it is an impropriety, then I must own to the impeach- 
ment. But no matter how many the counts of the indictment, there is one 
that would be missing. I cannot be accused of “contempt of Court.” 


I think that in the calendar of free government, May the 27th! will take 
its place along side of July the 4th and the Surrender of Cornwalis at 
Yorktown. 


My approval is not “after the fact.” I opposed the passage of the 
N.R.A. Act? in the following language: 


“The Constitution is the sheet anchor not only of our free institutions 
but of all our liberties. It is the sheet anchor of our Ship of State. If that 
anchor breaks, all is lost. The Supreme Court is our guardian under our 
Constitution, the guardian unswayed either by popular agitation on the one 
hand or by Executive power or Hxecutive favor on the other. Under that 
narrow isthmus all our institutions, all our liberties “must stand or fall.’’3 


Most respectfully, 
(Signed) T. P. Gore. 


1The Supreme Court ruled on May 27, 1935, that the National Industrial Re- 
ey Act was unconstitutional. Notice that Gore wrote this letter on the follow- 
ing day. 

“Gore not only opposed the passage of the N.I.R.A. in word, he also opposed it 
by vote. The vote on the measure (H.R. 5755) was taken in the Senate on June 9, 
1933. Gore joined twenty-three others to vote against it, while fifty-eight favored 
it. Four days later, with forty-six voting yea, he and thirty-nine others voted against 
the Senate-House conference report on the bill. See the Congressional Record 
73 Cong., 1 Sess., 5424-25, 5861. : 
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NOTES FROM A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST IN OKLAHOMA 


A letter was recently received by the Editorial Department 
from Mr. David B. Hooten, of Idabel, Oklahoma, telling of his dis- 
covery of a history on the early church work of the Disciples of Christ 
in Oklahoma and Indian Territories. Mr. Hooten is a member of the 
First Christian Church of Idabel, and Director of Instrumental Music 
in the Idabel Public Schools. His letter of interesting notes follows: 


Editor, 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma: 


I have before me a volume entitled Churches of Ohrist, a Historical, 
Biographical, and practical History of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States, Australia, England and Canada, by John T. Brown, M.A., with the 
introduction by John W. McGarvey, LL.D. The book is published by the 

John P. Morton and Company of Louisville, Kentucky, (1924). 


The reason for this letter is to call the Historical Society’s attention to 
the remarkable reports of the Churches of Christ in Oklahoma and in 
Oklahoma Territory in the year 1903. (The “Church of Christ” spoken of 
in these reports is the present day, “First Christian Church” or ‘Disciples 
of Christ” with their main college at Enid, namely Phillips University.) 


To me, this book was a wonderful find, and providing this volume has 
not already been called to your attention, I hope you, too, will be inter- 
ested in the reports. 


The first report is on Oklahoma, dated 1903. It is by James M. Monroe, 
Oklahoma City, with a biographical sketch and picture. Here is ‘the 
biography brief: 


“Born, Mogadore, Ohio, November 25, 1848; farm life; Garfield Regi- 
ment; loss of limb at Vicksburg; College at Hiram and Alliance, Ohio, 1864- 
1870. Degree of A.B. at Butler University, 1871, and of A.M. 1874. Pro- 
fessor of Ancient languages at Christian College, California 1874-7; Presi- 
dent Southern Pacific College, 1877-9, candidate for congress twice on the 
Prohibition ticket in Ohio in 1886, and in Kansas in 1890; Minister at 
Bellaire, Ohio, four years; Wichita, Kansas, two; Oakland, California, one; 
Honolulu, Hawian Islands, one; El Reno, Oklahoma, five; Revival held 
in El Reno, Oklahoma Territory, in 1898, with 1382 converts, and in 1901 
with 130 converts; corresponding secretary of the Churches of Christ of 
Oklahema, in 1903.” 


In the report it was brought out that in 1903, Oklahoma had 16,000 
members with 304 church organizations. Also, that ‘every city in Oklahoma 
with a population of a thousand has a church of Christ.” In speaking of 
the many churches Mr. Monroe had this to say: “This condition of the 
eause in Oklahoma, in itself considered, might not be remarkable, but as 
the result of but eleven years history, it is phenomenal. Let it be remem- 
bered that Oklahoma has been opened to settlement in installments.” 


8 This quotation was taken from a speech the Senator made on the Senate floor 
on June 8, 1933. Gore did not quote himself verbatim, though the substance of 
the quotation was not changed. The middle sentence of the quote originally read: 
“The Supreme Court is the guardian of this ship of state, the guardian under our 
Constitution, the guardian unswayed either by popular agitation on the one hand or 
by Executive power or Executive favor on the other.” See the Congressional Record, 


73 Cong., 1 Sess., 5275. 
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In briefing the report herewith are quoted the strongest paragraphs: 


“Americans are the incarnation of the strong elements of all the dom- 
inant nations of Europe. In like manner, Oklahoma combines the stalwart 
elements of the North, the South, The Hast and the West. Oklahoma is the 
one point on the continent where American elements coaleasce.... . 


“Of course the most striking feature of this Union of divers elements, 
is that of making the North and South homogenous. What seems to be an 
element of weakness here has been demonstrated to be quite the reverse. 
Here the northern and southern farmers are side by side, the southern and 
northern merchants are partners. In the church, the bold soldier that wore 
the blue and the one that wore the grey preside at the same communion 
table; the sons of the abolitionists and the sons of the slaveholders sit 
side by side in the pews. 


“| | The first Church (of Christ) instituted in Oklahoma was in 
Guthrie, the capital city. And in this instance, we got in on the ground floor, 
for it was organized May 5, 1889, the second Lord’s Day after the opening 
in a 12’ x 15’ cabin, without a roof and without a floor. M. M. Monroe 
organized this church with twenty-one members of which he and Dick T. 
Morgan were the first elders. The Guthrie Church now (1903) has 500 
members and a $15,000 church building. J. T. Ogle is the popular minister. 
He and the church are a power in the city. 


“The Lord’s day following the organization of the Guthrie church, May 
12, a church was organized in Oklahoma City with 19 members . .. . 
there is a church at Capitol Hill, a suburb of the metropolis. At Enid, a 
$10,000 church is now being built .... the third church in the territory 
in power and influence is at El] Reno with a membership of 450.” 


There are also some fine paragraphs concerning the History of Okla- 
homa in the report of Indian Territory by Thomas Roland Dean, South 
McAlester, Indian Territory. His biographical brief reads as follows: 
“Born near Nicholasville, Kentucky, November 5, 1873; student at Kentucky 
State College, Lexington, 1891-6, valedictorian of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
1896-9, degree of LL.B. Located in the practice of law at South McAlester, 


Indian Territory, February, 1900, in the firm of McKennon, Dean and Will 
mott.” 


In this report, Mr. Dean describes Indian Territory as being wrought 
where it is: “Consigned to wild beast and wandering savage till in 1830, by 


eat. with the United States, it became the home of the Five Civilized 
AIDGSi=. ase. 


In the write-up, Mr. Dean very unselfishly reports that, “The Baptists 
have for many years done, and are still doing, a great missionary and 
educational work among these tribes.” 


In Indian Territory, it is stated, “That there are 125 churches, 10,000 
members and 75 church houses.” In this second section of the report is a 
catch at humor with this statement. 


“The foregoing estimate does not include hundreds, it may be thousands, 
of Christians living here who are not identified with the church, either 
because there is no organization within reach of them, or because their 
membership was left with the church back in the old state whence they came, 


or because their church letters, or their membership, is on a moral vacation 
in the bottom of their trunk.” 


The closing paragraph of this report, I think, is significa 4 
pioneer spirit of the early day Oklahomans: i oe ead 
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“e 


.... And yet this growth and condition is but an earnest of what 
we shall set in this land. There are now one half million of white people 
here, nearly everyone of whom has either moved into or been born in 
Indian Territory since 1880. The marvelous growth of this country has 
hardly begun, for the statistitian ten years from today will probably find 
here two millions of inhabitants. To gather into the fold thousands of this 
great multitude of hungering, dying souls and feed them spiritually is 
the duty and hope of the church of Indian Territory.” 


And to think that these are reports of but one group of religious people. 
Just think of the work the Baptists, Methodists, Catholics, and the many 
others were doing in those trying years. Don’t you think the work of the 
Churches in the settling and developing of Oklahoma is most times under- 
estimated and oft times completely overlooked? 


I hope my efforts in writing this letter and revealing my “find” has 
not been in vain. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed ) David B. Hooten 


A CHEROKEE ADVOCATE OF STATEHOOD 


Allotment of Cherokee lands in severalty which would eventually 
bring the close of the Cherokee government and statehood for the 
Indian Territory was bitterly opposed by most of the Cherokees. 
Yet the cause had its strong advocates among them six years before 
the Dawes Commission succeeded in securing an agreement for 
Cherokee allotments. W. J. Watts was one of these who was invited 
to speak before a great gathering of citizens at Pryor Creek (now 
Pryor), in 1896, at which time he plead for harmony and unity 
among all the Indians of the Territory in facing a new day. This 
speech delivered more than a half century ago has been preserved by 
his daughter, Mrs. Ed McDonald of Dallas, Texas, and is presented 
here for its historical significance, with some introductory notes on 
the life of her father as follows: 


“w. J. Watts was born in Gibson County, Tennessee in year 1840, the 
son of Malachi and Susan Toler Watts. In 1853 he moved with his family 
to Arkansas near Clarksville, where he worked on a farm until the breaking 
out of the War between the States in 1861, when he volunteered, joining 
Company © of the Arkansas Mounted Rifles which was commanded by 
Colonel T. J. Churchill. He fought in many of the major battles of the 
Civil War under the commands of Generals Price, Kirby Smith, Pat Cleburne 
and Hood. 


“After the war he returned home and in year 1866, was married to 
Kittie Blackard of Clarksville, Arkansas where they lived until the year 
of 1871, when they moved to the Cherokee Nation, in the district of Sequoyah, 
on the Arkansas River. Here Mr. Watts opened a large store and engaged 
in agricultural pursuits for six years. In 1877 he engaged in the mercantile 
business at Cottonwood where he remained till spring of 1888 when the 
railroad was being built through Cherokee Nation. At this time he moved 
to the site of the town of Muldrow which he had the honor of naming. Here 
he engaged in the mercantile business and practice of law, and was co- 
owner of its first newspaper. 
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“The Watts family was of Indian descent, and after the year of 1865, 
Mr. Watts was in almost constant litigation with Cherokee authorities 
over the question of Citizenship, representing not only his own but a number 
of other families, defending them before the Department of Interior and 
the Congress of the United States. 


“At the advent of statehood there were chaotic conditions and much 
dissension among the Indians, some wanting to remain and live as they 
always had. Mr. Watts being an energetic and progressive type of person 
and one of great hopes and a deep vision for the future of the Nation, 
was a strong advocate of the cause for allotment of Cherokee lands in 
severalty preparatory to statehood, and tried to so reason with those about 
him. Thus he was chosen to make this speech to the Cherokees at this 
meeting in Pryor Creek. 


“With the exception of about two years at Wagoner, Mr. Watts resided 
and reared his family of three sons and a daughter (Mrs. Ed McDonald) in 
the Cherokee Nation and loved every inch of it. His sons were prominent 
in the early political life of the Indian Territory and Oklahoma, and were 
Jess W. Watts, Charles G. Watts, and Noah V. Watts. Judge Charles G. 
Watts of Wagoner and Mrs. Ed McDonald of Dallas, Texas are the sur- 
viving members of the family. Mr. Watts died at Muldrow November 7, 
1904 and was buried there by the side of his wife at Camp Creek Cemetery.” 


Speech by W. J. Watts to the Cherokees 


Pryor Creek, Indian Territory, June 27, 1896 
Ladies and Gentlemen :— 


To preface my remarks I wish to say it affords me much pleasure to 
meet you here today. When I received an invitation from your people to 
attend this grand annual pieniec and speak to you on the past, present and 
future of the Indian Treritory, I felt highly complimented for several 
reasons—Pryor Creek being an enterprising town peopled by an enterprising 
people, with whom I am happy to become acquainted. Of course, friends, 
I do not feel as though I were a stranger in your midst, as it is known that 
my name has been a by-word in the Cherokee nation for the past twenty- 
five vears, and on some occasions, to my discredit. which T am satisfied 
would have been quite different had T been personally acquainted with you, 
although JT am proud to say to you today that the question over which we 
have so widely differed will soon be settled. and the great difficnlties 
under which we all have suffered will be removed, whether satisfactory 
to us or not I cannot say. ‘ 


Friends, it was my pleasure two years ago to meet you people and par- 
take of your kind hospitality, at which time I made the acquaintance of 
auite a number of your business men, and visited the homes of a number 
of your people. The kindness I have received from your hands, I assure 
you will ever be highly appreciated. ; 


At that time, if you remember, I advised you people of the approaching 
danger, realizing as I did, that the great government of the United States 
had fixed and adopted a policy for the government of the five civilized 
nations, and to earry out that policy a commission was sent to you people 
with a message and a request for you to negotiate with said commission for 


a plan of government for the people, also for the 
severalty. p allotment of land in 


I also advised you to accept the propositions offered. 0 
ises 1 red, or at least to 
treat the commission with due respect and meet them upon half-way ground. 
You are perfectly familiar with the results of their mission. The commission 
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again returns to the Territory with additional authority and power, still 
extending to you people an opportunity for shaping your future destiny. The 
great question is, will you people be a party to the pending change, which 
is inevitable, or will you sit idly by and wait for coming results? 


Ladies and gentlemen and fellow citizens: It always gives me pleasure 
to speak a word for my country and the people of the Indian Territory, a 
country in which I have cast my lot for weal or woe, in the keeping of her 
future and under the star of her destiny. Wither she goeth, I will go, her 
people shall be my people, and her God my God. 


In approaching this old, but simple sentiment upon the love story of the 
Bible, I trust and feel that I am working the heart-beat of every true 
citizen who loves his people and his country. I use it as an expression of 
that natural love of our own home and community that should not be peculiar 
to us alone, but should exist among people in every state in our country, 
and which is but the corner stone of a wider love and allegiance that looks 
aloft to the Great Union and her star spangled banner. 


I wish to confine myself today only to the Indian Territory; to tell of 
her past, to compliment her present and to predict the possibilites of her 
great future. Her past is not altogether a vision of imaginary thought, 
filled with fathomless existence and with infamous deeds of barbarians 
clustered in and remembrance and shielded with an armor of regretful 
reflection, but, thank God, who presides over the destiny of all nations, 
that we, as other states, have had some noble men and some grand deeds 
on which we can reflect with exquisite pleasure. 


There are some who today lie beneath the cold and silent tomb, awaiting 
the sound of Gabriel’s horn, who would do honor to any state in this broad 
union. Yes, there are some deeds registered on the annals of our Indian 
history to the credit of our heroes that will bear favorable comparison with 
the great Athenian generals of ancient Greece and Rome. We revere their 
memory and deeds as immortal; they have left impressions that will never 
fade from the memory of every true and patriotic citizen here today and in 
the Cherokee nation. 


In looking over the vast cemetery, called the past, we must not forget 
to name some of those heroes, nor neglect to bestow a word upon those who, 
“though they sleep in dull, cold marble,” still live in the thoughts of our 
people to inspire and lead them to loftier heights. Although we cannot speak 
of the number being so great and abundant as other states can do, whose 
state lives have been longer, and paths of opportunity broader and more 
lofty in the eyes of the world, yet we can speak with reverence of those 
around whose boughs we should decorate with the laurel and the palm, 
and we should hold them as dear to us as the more noted sons of more 
fortunate states, or to the people on whom they have conferred glory and 


renown. 

From our history, though it may be short in length, I desire to invoke 
today the memory of a few of those to whom I have referred, whose ser- 
vices demand commemoration and love at the hands of the people, and serve 
as an example to the rising generation. 

In this category of men we can name with pride, John Ross, a man noted 
for his integrity and ability, a man who labored for the upbuilding and 
advancement of his people and nation, a man whose name and fame will 
never be forgotten, and whose deeds will ever thrill the patriotic citizens 
of this country, regardiess of party feeling. : 


Louis Downing, whose memory will be ever reverenced aS a man of 
ability and integrity, who has left a living monument in the hearts of his 
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people and will be cherished as long as time shall last. It was my privilege 
to meet this honored gentleman in 1871, when I first moved into the terri- 
tory, who extended to me special favors and advice as to how to proceed in 
regard to my claim for citizenship, which at that time no one doubted. 
Mr. Downing was a gentleman of broad views, though dearly loved his 
people, and had God—who rules the destiny of man—spared his life, the 
condition of affairs in the Cherokee Nation would, no doubt, have been 
different from what they are today. 


Among other men whom I might mention was Robert Daniels, Wm. P. 
Ross, Hon. Henry Chambers, H. C. Boudinott, Sr., EB. C. Boudinott, Jr., 
and last but not least, the lamented Joel B. Mayes, a man of strong character 
and true Indian. 


These, fellow Citizens, are men whom we think could cope with the 
sons of any state in this broad Union. Then should we not feel proud of our 
noble sons who have hoisted the banner of honor and held it aloft amid the 
trials and struggles for National fame and honor? 


Much more could be said of these grand heroes who devoted most of their 
lives for the good of their people, but I will not occupy your time further 
by refering to the past. The present is too fast passing away. The future 
looks to bright and promising to devote all our time to the glories of the 
past. 


We are now undergoing a metamorphose. The times are rapidly 
changing. While the present conditions look flattering, and we view, with 
proud contemplation a glorious and prosperous future, we can not be 
content, we should not trust our treasures to the waves, nor cast our pearls 
before swine, nor believe the billows of time will bear us to ports of bliss; 
but should awake from our lethargy and remember there is something for 
us to do in shaping the destiny of our people. 


The race of life is becoming intense, the runners are treading on each 
others heels, and woe unto him who stops to tie his shoe strings. 


Friends, we comprehend what has been done in the past—bountiful is 
the harvest of the present; but the Alps are still beyond. Beyond us lie 
the decisive battle of victory for the Indian Territory. 


Gird ye then your loins for the strife, blow a trumpet on the mountain 
top, and proclaim abroad our intention and fame in the name of the Indian 
Territory, without taxation or annexation to any other state or territory 
in the Union. Tis true, we are young in age, but our strength is as great 
as the senior Hercules, who stretched out his brawny arms and fought 
the enemy with vigorous attacks until victory was his spoil. 


When we, fellow citizens, thus proclaim our situation and make known 
the many advantages we have, both natural and artificial, then will we see 
emigration from all over this Union coming to the Indian Territory with 
capital to invest and reap in her rich resources. Then will the forests give 
way to our civilization, to our growing agriculture and to our expanding 
commerce. The brightest stars of the west will then be placed in the con- 
stellation of this grand old Union, to guide and direct the wise men of the 
east to our manifest destiny. Then will this star, around whose border 
lies her sister, the “Lone Star State,” shine and fortell, as did the Star 
of Bethlehem, the coming of something grand and supreme. Then will her 
true greatness and possibilities be developed—she will serve as an illuminator 
and reflect her rays far across the western plain. 


Oh! I love to talk of the Indian Territory, although it has been said 
(and maybe today) that Watts is an intruder and has no interest here. 
Friends, that is a secondary matter to me today and one to which I am giving 
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but little attention. I love to tell of the beautiful corn fields, her productive 
potato grounds, her rich bottom lands and prolific prairies, where the 
cayote and bellowing buffalos, pollywog and hoot owls all join in the same 
tune with a whippoor-will solo, ringing and reverberating, all seemingly 
singing, “There’s glory in the Land.” 


And now, ladies and gentlemen, after having considered in part the 
past and present, we arrive at the stage or upon that existence where we 
must predict. But, fellow citizens, it affords me great pleasure while 
standing here among the sacred memories of a once prosperous tribe, to 
expostulate to you a bright and successful future for the Indian Territory. 
Embarked and hedged, as we are, being given equal and exact justice to all 
men, of whatever state or persuasion, religious or political belief. Our 
constitutional provisions are the grandest and broadest ever prompted by 
any government. With this assurance, and the great national resources of 
this great land, our wealth as a state can not be enumerated. 


Through the instrumentality of statehood the wheels of commerce and 
industry will be made to revolve, the hum of labor will fill the air, and 
furnaces will blaze in hundreds of towns. The cling of the blacksmith will 
prevail everywhere, year by year the harvest yields will increase, our corn 
fields will grow more golden. New Instruments of mechanism will be in- 
vented to assault and surrender the hidden minerals and treasures of “this 
rich gift of the Nile.” 


Education will ascend the lofty hill until we shall have snuffed the 
breezes of all sister states. Our students will go from our colleges equipped 
and at par with those of any state in the Union. 


Our religious progress will enlighten and Christianize this whole land. 
All is gratifying, and today the rainbow of hope hangs from heaven’s blue 
vault beckoning us onward, and onward with the procession and tide of 
emigration. 


It is true in part that clouds of dissension have darkened our existence, 
but they are going away, and through the silver lining crest, I can see written 
with indelible ink “peace on earth, good will to men.” 


A nobler and grander government will prevail on this land than was 
ever conceived by the most astute dreamer. America has been especially 
preserved for us, and the true, and time honored principles of Democracy 
should ever throb, beat and prevail in the hearts of all nations. 


Ladies and gentlemen, in conclusion, I must again repeat that our 
golden days are yet to come, and it shall be inscribed on the grateful hearts 
of untold thousands that our state, the Indian Territory, is one unsurpassed 
in the history of America, when the great and agitating questions of today 
have been settled, we shall have a country of which it can be said, “it is 
bounded on the North by the Aurora borealis; on the Hast by the rising 
sun; on the West by the setting stars, and on the South by manifest future 
destiny.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Reno Court of Inquiry. Edited. by Colonel W. A. Graham. 
(The Stackpole Company, 1954. Pp. 303. $5.00) 


Nothing in its generation captured the attention of the American 
people as did the ‘‘facts’’ surrounding the Custer Battle of June 25, 
1876, on the Little Big Horn. Investigations and inquiries are not 
unique to our own times; and like the famous General Billy Mitchell 
trial of the 1920’s, the Court of Inquiry convened to investigate the 
conduct of Major Mareus A. Reno, Custer’s second in command, 
was its counterpart for that era. 


As soon as the news of the fiasco broke upon the public, partisans 
rushed to the support of the various participants. Defenders of Custer 
were of course the most vociferous, and they lost little time in a 
concerted effort to fix the blame on someone other than their hero. 
At the time of the disaster, Custer’s command had been divided by 
him into two segments. Custer assumed personal command of one 
and turned command of the other to Major Reno. Both elements 
were engaged simultaneously and the fact that Reno was unable to 
re-unite with Custer provided the excuse for the forthcoming din. 
At Major Reno’s own request a Court of Inquiry was convened in 
January of 1879. Extended testimony was produced and 23 wit- 
nesses were heard. Many exhibits, charts and maps were received 
in evidence. The official transcript of the testimony remained con- 
fidential until it was turned to the National Archives in 1941. 


Much credit must go to Colonel Graham for his work in editing 
and making this official document available. Now historians and 
amateur tacticians, through the means of verbatim testimony of the 
participants who survived, can live this debacle again. The inter- 
polations by the editor are excellent and he has exercised great 
discretion in the difficult job of editing out of the transcript repetition 
and unessential details. Interest in the work is heightened by the 
discovery in May 1954 of a map hand drawn by Capt. F. W. Benteen, 
also an actual participant, which was added as the back end paper. 
One of the book’s most unique features is its table of contents. In- 
stead of using it to show the order of presentation of the material 
in the conventional manner, Colonel Graham has it arranged similar 
to a timetable, keyed to each word of testimony regardless of where 
in the book the same may appear. This ‘‘table of events’’ gives an 
instant guide to any portion of the testimony. | 


The volume belongs to the library shelf of every amateur historian 
and all students of American military history. | 
Oklahoma City 

—W. R. Withington 
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Oklahoma: A History of the Sooner State. By Edwin C. McReynolds. 
; University of Oklahoma Press, 1954, Norman, Oklahoma. Pp. 461. 
4.95.) 


Oliver Goldsmith once wrote: ‘‘One writer, for example, excels 
at a plan or a title page, another works away at the body of the book, 
and a third is a dab at an index’’. So it is also with the writer of a 
book of history. However, such is the author’s prerogative and we 
should agree that the author of a story of Oklahoma may select 
those portions of its history at which he is a dab or to which his 
interest and fancy are more naturally directed. It he does, however, 
he must not expect or consider that the finished volume will be 
‘A History of the Sooner State’’ in the sense that the sub-title 
would indicate. 


Dr. McReynolds has given us an interesting and readable volume 
covering portions of the history of our state; and it is meet and 
good that the volume could be published at our own University of 
Oklahoma Press. It belongs in every library of Oklahoma material 
or reference. 


Considerable prologue and background are included and some 
seventy pages elapse beiore the reauer actually reaches the Sooner 
State. By and large the strongest aspect of the book and the greatest 
contribution made by Dr. McReynolds is his brilliant and detailed 
analysis of the social and economic conditions within each of the 
Five Tribes both prior to removal and immediately after the immi- 
grants arrived at their new home. ‘These chapters, roughly the 
middle third of the volume, are superior and they alone would make 
the volume worth while. 


However, to assign approximately equal space to the entire 
history and survey of the various missions and the work of the 
many churches in establishing schools and missions as that used 
in recording a 1915 tank car explosion at Ardmore, would hardly 
appear as a balanced presentation of material. Likewise, author 
McReynolds is obviously not too interested in the contribution of the 
military, as the chronicle of the army’s effort is rewarded with a 
total of two pages of text, yet a synopsis of Washington Irving’s 
Journal of the 1832 expedition merits six. 


Oklahoma City 
—George H. Shirk 


Commerce of the Prairies. Edited by Max lL. Moorhead. (Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1954. Pp. 469. 
Ill. Index. $7.50.) 
Since most historians are acquainted with the importance of 
Josiah Gregg’s contribution in the field of western Americana, the 
Moorhead edition of Commerce of the Prairies is most welcome from 
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the standpoints of readability and availability. Harlier editions have 
become collector’s items and as such make their use by laymen or in 
classrooms almost impossible. Now every school and amateur his- 
torian have the opportunity of keeping this informative classic on 
a near-by bookshelf for easy and interesting reference. 


Josiah Gregg, doctor, teacher, and lawyer, began his prairie 
experience in 1831 when he was advised that a sojourn in the great 
out-of-doors might provide the cure for his physical infirmities. 
Such proved to be the case for within a few weeks time Gregg was 
no longer traveling as an invalid, but riding a pony, standing watch, 
and relishing the buffalo meat and other game that was an essential 
part of the westerners’ diet. Until 1849 Josiah Gregg traversed the 
trails of the southwest all the while continuing a fortunate habit that 
he had developed as a lad—jotting down locations and landmarks, 
personal observations and comments upon fauna and flora of a region. 
Those notes became the basis for his book, the first authentic ac- 
count of life and conditions in an almost unknown territory. His 
last venture, ending with his death in February of 1850, began in 
1848 when he joined an expedition for botanical research in Mexico 
and California. Though the trip was a tragic one for Gregg it was 
rewarding to posterity for it provided field notes, letters, and 
two herbariums to be used in future study. 


The book is one of those rare combinations of information and 
description that leaves one impatient to continue the next chapter. 
Perhaps it is the wholly personal approach to writing, the ability to 
narrate his adventures in a way that makes the reader imagine him- 
self sitting at grandfather’s knee and hearing first hand the exciting 
stories of the ‘‘old west’’, that makes Commerce of the Prairies an 
adventure in itself. It is a detailed adventure, yes, but each small 
incident becomes a vital part of the whole rather than a mass of 
burdensome trivialities. 


Beginning with the organization of a Santa Fe trade caravan 
and its departure from the rendevouz point we are introduced to 
a continually changing scene in which traders, Mexicans and 
Indians play their respective roles. When Gregg’s party is en- 
dangered by a prairie fire, we can almost feel the heat of the flames; 
when Josiah buys mules from the Comanches, we practically see the 
brilliance of the vermillion beads included as payment; when he 
visits the mining districts of northern Mexico, we are there in 
Chihuahua admiring the classie elegance of the adobe buildings. 
The spirit of the west, the excitement of prairie life, the beauty of 
nature are all here, and the Moorhead edition makes it possible for 
us to sit back in a favorite armchair and enjoy them all. 


Oklahoma City 
—Lucyl Shirk 
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Rendezvous With Chance. By Walter Hart Blumenthal. (Exposition 
Press, New York, 1954. Pp. 154.) 


One would not need to know that the author of this volume is 
a distinguished collector of unusual books to appreciate his dexterity 
and familiarity in dealing with the elusive caprices of Lady Luck, 
but it is perhaps no chance in the light of this knowledge that he, 
of all people, should undertake a venture such as the history of 
Fortune through the ages. Mr. Blumenthal, whose library swells 
with oddities as books bound in human skin, is indeed qualified to 
invade that other worldly region, that mysterious and inexplicable 
fringe of Destiny where speculation is as powerful as fact. 


One of the most delightful features of Rendezvous With Chance 
is the free use of quotation. Although Walter Blumenthal’s analysis 
of “‘the qualifying If’’, as he defines Fortune, would be treat enough 
for his readers, he gives more than his own opinion on the subject. 
In the course of this history, we hear from Anatole France: ‘‘ Chance 
is perhaps the pseudonym of God when He did not want to sign’’; 
and from Napoleon: ‘‘ .... Chance plays a leading part in all the 
affairs of men’’; and even from Shakespeare: ‘‘There’s a special 
providence in the fall of a sparrow’’ and, again, ‘‘There’s a divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will’’. These testi- 
monials to the dominance of Chance enliven the text in a fortunate 
blend of historical event and literary surmise. 


But is there really a case for Chance, or is this a frivolous device 
to stem the current fashion for free will? This question is left en- 
tirely up to you, the reader and the judge. It is for you to decide 
whether the famous Chicago fire would have raged if the hobos in 
Mrs. O’Leery’s barn had not wanted cream for their coffee. The 
option is yours whether George Washington would have attained 
heights politically had his brother lived, since the laws of Virginia 
at that time provided that the second son had no voice in state affairs. 
Similarly, is it chance that Robert Lincoln, son of the assassinated 
President, was absent from his theatre box the night his Iather 
was killed, for if he had been in his place at the rear of the box, 
Booth would have had no clear opportunity to fire the fatal shot. 
Mr. Blumenthal calls it Chance. Deem it coincidence if you will. 


The fact remains that this is an exceedingly informative and 
imaginative study, fluently written, historically intact and whimsically 
contrived. The author states in his Foreword that ‘“‘this trifling 
book was written to be entertaining’. In the judgment of this 
critic he has succeeded. Whether or not he has gone beyond that aim 
to prove the role of Destiny conclusively is left, like the whole 
question of Chance, up to the individual. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
—M. G. Denison 
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MINUTES OF THE THIRD QUARTERLY MEETING OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY HELD IN THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL BUILDING . 
OCTOBER 28, 1954. 


With General Wm. S. Key presiding, the following members were 
present: Judge George L. Bowman, Dr. B. B. Chapman, Judge Redmond §. 
Cole, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, Judge Robert A. 
Hefner, Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, Mr. H. Milt Phillips, Colonel George H. 
Shirk, Judge Baxter Taylor, together with Miss Muriel H. Wright, Secretary. 
Mr. Henry B. Bass, Mrs. Ethel P. Buell, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Dr. 
BE. E. Dale and Judge Edgar S. Vaught were excused for good and sufficient 
reasons. 


A special guest at this meeting, Dr. O. B. Jacobson, retired, Art Depart- 
ment of the Graduate School, the University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa, gave a short talk recommending the repair of the Indian Murals on 
the fourth floor corridor of the Museum in the Historical Building. His 
suggestions for the repair work were approved and the Secretary was 
advised to call in an artist and report to the Building Improvement Com- 
mittee the cost of repair. 


The President then called upon Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Treasurer, for 
her report for the period July 29—October 28, 1954, which was received 
with much commendation and approval. Judge Bowman moved that the 


Report be approved, motion was seconded by Mr. Harrison and carried 
unanimously. 


Since the last Board Meeting, 388 Life Membership and 104 Annual 
Membership applications have been received, as follows: 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Mr. Merritt C. Mason Alva, Oklahoma 

Mr. William Heward Suthers Arnett, Oklahoma 
Mr. Orie Alva Barto Buffalo, Oklahoma 
Miss Marion Severance Durant, Oklahoma 
Mr. B. L. Jennings Healdton, Oklahoma 
Mr. Lon Kile Hugo, Oklahoma 

Mr. George Wallace Jay, Oklahoma 

Mr. Howard N. Kenyon Kaw, Oklahoma 

Mr. Exall English Lawton, Oklahoma 
Hon. Victor Wickersham Mangum, Oklahoma 
Mrs. L. A. Edwards Marlow, Oklahoma 
Mr. Elmer Hale, Jr. McAlester, Oklahoma 
Mr. H. O. Crider Mountain View, Oklahoma 
Mr. Gene Aldrich Norman, Oklahoma 
Mr. V. C. Bratton ” 

Mr. O. E. Carter, Jr. sd 

Mr. William Henry Brown Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Dr. Arthur W. Buswell A 

Mr. John Martin Carroll nd 

Rt. Rev. Gustave Depreitere Ha 

Mr. J. I. Gibson a 


Mrs. Hazel K. Jennings fi 


Mr. Thomas Doyle Martin 
Mr. Joe S. Scott 

Mr. Charles M. Suttle 

Mr. Curtis H. Turney 
Mr. Paul L. Washington 
Mr. W. D. Hart 

Mr. Guy L. Berry, Jr. 
Mrs. C. H. Hixson 


Mrs. C. I. Hannis 

Mr. Hugh R. Humphreys 
Mr. Frank K. Janson 

Mr. Nathan R. Patterson 
Mr. Eric M. White, Jr. 
Mr. Charles A. Ball 

Mr. Roy Guffey 

Mr. Paul M. Niebell 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Mr. B. W. Hammert 
Mr. W. Vernon Price 
Mr. C. A. McCall 
Mr. G. W. Cafky 


Mrs. Eleanor Tracy 
Mr. J. P. “Kit” Carson 
Mr. John C. Johnson 


Mr. Clyde Carley 

Mr. T. EH. Bennett 

Mr. Joe W. Meadows 
Mr. G. A. Mason 

Mr. Hinman Stuart 

Mrs. Mary H. Lawrence 
Mr. Ralph Sears 

Mrs. Anna Davis 

Mr. Bryan W. Nolen 
Mrs. Wm. Vaughn 

Mr. C. S. Borin 

Dr. Marvin Eugene McKee 
Miss Mary Dilley 

Mr. J. Fred Latham 
Mrs. Hattie Moore 

Mr. Benjamin A. Troutman 
Mrs. Harry D. Crews 
Mr. Clark L. Thompson 
Mr. Louis J. Maynard 
Dr. and Mrs. O. L. Parsons 
Hon. Raymond Gary 

Mr. John H. Snider 

Miss Mildred S. Pezzetti 
Mrs. Turner Bagg 

Mr. Roland S. Bailey 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hale 
Mrs. O. R. Hisel 

Mrs. Carl Mott 

Miss Catherine H. Cooley 
Mr. Neil R. Johnson 

. Ross Raymond 

. Harold BH. Staten 

. Obie EH. Durham 

. John F. Davis 
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Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


” 
” 
” 


Pauls Valley, Oklahoma 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Arvada, Colorado 
Dallas, Texas 
Washington, D. C. 


Anadarko, Oklahoma 
Arnett, Oklahoma 
Atoka, Oklahoma 
Beaver, Oklahoma 

” 


Blair, Oklahoma 

Boise City, Oklahoma 
Broken Arrow, Oklahoma 
Broken Bow, Oklahoma 
Caddo, Oklahoma 


Chelsea, Oklahoma 
Claremore, Oklahoma 
Commerce, Oklahoma 
Dewey, Oklahoma 
Edmond, Oklahoma 
El Reno, Oklahoma 
Erick, Oklahoma 
Goodwell, Oklahoma 
Guthrie, Oklahoma 


Guymon, Oklahoma 
Henryetta, Oklahoma 
Hugo, Oklahoma 
Hunter, Oklahoma 
Kenton, Oklahoma 
Lawton, Oklahoma 
Madill, Oklahoma 
Maud, Oklahoma 
McAlester, Oklahoma 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


” 
” 


Nash, Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Nowata, Oklahoma 
Okarche, Oklahoma 
Okeene, Oklahoma 
Okemah, Oklahoma 
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Mr. Leonard H. Bailey 

Mr. Roy R. Blackwood 

Mr. John F. Booth, Jr. 

rs. Charles H. Brace 

Mr. B. H. Carey 

Mr. Banks Worth Clark 
Mr. Arnold R. Curtis 

Mr. John W. Delaney : 
y. and Mrs. Fred Dennis 
Mr. Theron D. Hilder 

Mr. Charles Futor 

Mr. Wi. G. Green 

Dr. Charles William Hoshall 
Mr. Anthony G. Meyers, Jr. 
Mr. Robb W. Moore 

Mr. G. R. Pulley 

Mrs. Vermelle U. Robberson 
Miss Hsther A. Robinson 
Mr. James L. Snell 

Mrs. Rosa ©. Tomberlin 
Mr. Way EF. Wade 

Mr. Vincent Watts 

Mr. W. R. Withington 
Mr. N. D. Woods 

Mr. James K. Wright 

Mrs. Maude BE. Long 

Mr. Emmett V. Rosser, Jr. 
Mr. Ralph M. Chambers 
Mr. C. L. Armstrong 

Mr. William R. Brown 
Mr. Greely BE. Veal 

Miss Garner Moore 

Mrs. Mildred B. Heuston 
Mr. Fred Bunch 

Mr. Jennings B. Newman 
Mr. Paul Wilson 

Mr. J. T. Adams 

Miss Viola Trout Malone 
Mr. V. M. Thompson 

Mr. Leslie Ray Barto 

Mr. C. Faye Bennett 

Mr. Caswell L. Garter 

Mr. W. Alva Fry 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Joslin 
Dr. Roscoe Walker 

Mr. Fay Allen Whiteside 
Mom Of, We Bowling 

Mrs. Mary RB. Lamon 

MGS IN Tal Robertson 

Mr. Hdward A. Summers 
Mr. Gorman Kelly 

Mr. Lloyd D. McNeal, Jr. 
Mr. E. S. Beard 

Mr. and Mrs. Jess Sutton 
Colonel John w. Primrose 
Mrs. John Williams Skinner 
Mr. German Justice Hollandsworth 
Rev. James EB. Mack 

Miss Margaret Wheeler 
Mrs. Thelma Heatwold 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Perry, Oklahoma 


Picher, Oklahoma 
Ponea City, Oklahoma 
33 


9? 


Poteau, Oklahoma 
Ripley, Oklahoma 
Rocky, Oklahoma 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma 
Stroud, Oklahoma 
Temple, Oklahoma 
Terral, Oklahoma 
Thomas, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Vian, Oklahoma 
Wagoner, Oklahoma 
” 


” 


Wardville, Oklahoma 
Watonga, Oklahoma 
Covelo, California 
Brighton, Colorado 
Park View, New Mexico 
Denison, Texas 
Longview, Texas 
Mathis, Texas 
Sherman, Texas 
Staunton, Virginia 
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Also the following gifts have been given: 
LIBRARY: 


506 volumes, bound, of the New York Times, dating from January 1926 
to January 1947; Copy, bound volume, Trench and Camp, 1918-1919, special 
edition of the Oklahoman printed for the service men at Fort Sill during 
World War 1. Donor: Mr. Louis D. Abney, Jr. 


Memorandum—County No. 1, District Court Vol. 1, First District Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma. Donor: Mr. Fred L. Wenner. 


Oklahoma Session Laws, 1921-1933. Donor: Colonel George H. Shirk. 


The Carl Williams Papers, containing 10 large volumes of manuscripts, 
photographs and other items covering the period 1912-1932. 


The Mabel Bassett Collection, containing more than ten thousand items 
of historical value. 


The L. V. Orton Papers representing fifty years of public service, 1822 
items in the collection. 


Nine volumes of legal documents; Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 1892 ; 
Constitution and Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 1875; Laws of the Cherokee 
Nation, passed during the years 1839-1867; Laws of the Cherokee Nation 
enacted during regular and special sessions of the National Council in 1881 ; 
2 volumes of the Laws of the Cherokee Nation in the Cherokee language; 
Constitution of the Cherokee Nation 1808-1824-1839 and 1849, published in 
the Cherokee language in 1850. Donor: Mrs. Harry Rasle. 


Four volumes of legal documents of the Five Civilized Tribes. 
Donor: Mr. Eck E. Brook. 


The Speed Collection. Donors: Mr. and Mrs. Horace Speed, covering 
early pioneer history. 


Valuable historical material, containing 47 items of manuscripts, letters, 
pictures. Donor: Mrs. Garfield Buell. 


Reprint of the William A. Smith painting of Will Rogers, the original 
being a part of the Gilcrease Foundation. Donor: Mr. Allen Rock. 


Pocket Map of Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama showing census of 
these three states as of 18380. Donor: Mr. H. S. Judy. 


Memorial Resolutions by Ardmore Rotary Club memoralizing Dr. Walter 
Hardy. Donor: Ardmore Rotary Club. 


Letter dated April 14, 1889 written to Mr. Wm. H. Prince, Manchester, 
Hngland, father of the Donor: Mr. J. Allen Prince. 


Correspondence, maps, ete, relative to building of the Canton Dam. 
Donor: Mr. Thomas J. Cook. 


Report submitted by M. Robinson of Utah, providing for Commemoration 
of Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Battle of Ackia, Miss., and the es- 
tablishment of the Ackia Battleground National Monument; The White 
Bead Church History and Harly Methodism in Chickasaw Nation by Alvin 
Powell. Donor: Mrs. Jessie H. Moore. 


W. R. McGeorge Papers, Stillwater, Oklahoma. Collection of early bank- 
ing and business connections in both Indian Territory and Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, Stillwater, Claremore and Vinita. Donor: Mrs. W. R. McGeorge. 
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MUSEUM: 
United States Flag with 46 stars. Donor: Mrs. Mae Lewis. 


Chair and footstool made of horns. Donor: Mr. W. H. Dancy. 
Bronze bust of Mr. Lew Wentz. Donor: Mrs. Dorothy Wentz Sparks. 


Microscope, over 100 years old, used by father of Dr. Lea Riley; 
Donor: Mr. Lea Riley. 


Pictures received: 
Photograph of W. H. Dancy, presented by his son, W. H. Dancy, afte 


Group photograph of the William Garrison Family. Donor: Mrs. Fred 
Garrison. 


Two photographs of Dr. Divonis Worten. Donor: Dr. Worten. 


Folder of pictures and clippings about the Douglas Johnston family. 
Donor: Juanita Johnston Smith. 


Judge Taylor moved that the applications be accepted and applicants 
admitted to membership, and letters of thanks be sent to the donors of the 
gifts. Motion was seconded by Mr. T. J. Harrison and carried unanimously. 


Colonel George Shirk moved and the motion was seconded by Mr. H. Milt 
Phillips, that Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour be especially thanked for her con- 
tribution of the New York Tribune, of December 4, 1872, containing the 
editorial on the death of Horace Greeley, and the New York Tribune of 
September 21, 1881 with notice of the death of President Garfield. Special 
attention was called to the bust of Lew Wentz, in bronze, sculped by Miss 
Frances Rich, Hollywood, California and presented to the Historical 
Society by Mrs. Dorothy Wentz Sparks, niece of Mr. Wentz. Also, a vote 
of appreciation was given the Treasurer, Mrs. Jessie Moore for her con- 
tribution of the history of ‘“Harly Methodism” in the Chickasaw Nation. 


At this time, President Key read the following letter from Mr. John 
8S. Dickey, President of Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire: 


October 8, 1954 
“Dear Mr. Key: 


“The article, “Dartmouth Alumni in the Indian Territory” by Kathleen 
Garrett published in the Summer, 1954 issue of The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
has recently been brought to my attention and several copies have been 
sent to the College. 


“Dartmouth’s historical contribution to the education of Indians from 
far corners of the land, and indeed many other aspects in the adventurous 
and tenacious forging of the College’s character throughout her early years, 


ae sometimes forgotten by her living alumni and are often unknown to 
others. 


. “It is particularly gratifying, therefore, to learn that the Oklahoma 
Fen ey Society has deemed these memorabilia worthy of recording in 
§ annals. 


Sincerely, 


/s/ John 8. Dickey” 
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President Key then called attention to the United States Savings Bonds 
in the amount of $1200.00 maturing on November 1, 1954, and suggested 
reinvestment in bonds of like amount bearing interest at the rate of 2.76%. 
Judge Bowman moved that the funds be reinvested, seconded by Mr. Mount- 
eastle, and carried unanimously. 


The installation of asphalt tile in the Union and Confederate Rooms on 
recommendation of the Improvement Committee, in place of the badly worn 
rugs, was brought before the Board. This met with unanimous approval, 
and the Chairman was authorized to proceed with this installation. Other 
matters of improvement for the Auditorium and other departments of the 
Society were referred to the Improvement Committee for study and report. 


Mr. Miller stated that he thought one flourescent light should be in- 
stalled over the desk of the receptionist in the Executive Offices. Motion 
to this effect was made by Judge Hefner and seconded by Judge Bowman. 
Motion carried unanimously. 


The purchase of display cases for the Library was then presented and 
after full discussion, this matter was also referred to the Improvement 
Committee for study and recommendation. The matter of a new piano for 
the Auditorium was also referred to the Committee for recommendation 
after a study of the need. 


President Key then presented the question of air-conditioning the 
fourth floor Museum on which a bid has been submitted amounting to 
$10,000.00. Mr. H. Milt Phillips discussed this need and moved the matter 
be deferred to a future meeting of the Board when funds are available. 
Judge Hefner seconded this motion which carried unanimously. President 
Key suggested the matter of new lights in the offices be turned to the 
Committee for study and further recommendation. 


Colonel Shirk took the floor and moved that the Board note with regret 
the passing on June 18, 1954 at Washington, D. C., of John Henry Cowles, 
33°, Sovereign Grand Inspector General in Kentucky and Past Sovereign 
Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of the Inspectors General Knights 
Commanders of the House of the Temple of Solomon of the Thirty-third 
Degree of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry of the 
Southern Jurisdiction of the United States of America, and that a permanent 
record be made by including a brief review of Commander Cowles’ life 
in Notes and Documents in The Chronicles. The motion was seconded by 
Judge Hefner and was passed unanimously. 


In the Minutes of a previous meeting, the matter of paying Mr. Nealy 
Tilly, the Building Guide, for the use of his car in taking mail and errands 
for the office, was approved by the Board with no specific amount al- 
lowed. Judge Bowman moved that the Secretary be instructed to pay Mr. 
Tilly an amount not to exceed $20.00 per month for this service; motion 
was seconded by Judge Taylor and carried unanimously. 


President Key then presented the matter of electing a Director to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. T. T. Montgomery of Durant, 
Oklahoma. After discussion by Mr. Harrison, Judge Cole, Judge Taylor, 
Mrs. Korn, Mr. Phillips, Judge Bowman, Colonel Shirk, Mrs. Moore, Mr. 
Mountcastle and Dr. Harbour, Judge Hefner moved as follows: When an 
interim vacancy occurs on the Board, the attention of the Board be called to 
this at the next meeting after the vacancy occurs, and nominations to fill the 
interim vacancy be received at that meeting or any time thereafter until a 
period of thirty days before the next meeting; and it will be the duty of the 
Secretary to send to members of the Board, the names of those who have 
been nominated and this information should be marked “Confidential.” 
The motion was seconded by Dr. Harbour and carried unanimously. 
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Mr. R. G. Miller who is arranging for the 1955 Tour along the old 
Washington Irving Trail as closely as possible, then spoke at length as to 
the need for contacts with business men and organizations in those towns 
and cities to be visited and asked for a Committee to assist in this work 
and in making a visit to the route of this proposed Tour in the early Spring 
or as soon after January 1, 1955 as feasible. The following members were 
appointed on this Tour Committee, with Mr. Miller as Chairman: Colonel 
George Shirk, Mr. H. Milt Phillips, Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, Mr. T. J. Harrison 
and Dr. B. B. Chapman. 


Mr. Miller then brought out the request that Miss Muriel H. Wright 
be sent to New York in January for the purpose of meeting with the West- 
chester Historical Society at White Plains, N. Y., in connection with the 
Tour. There was discussion at length on the worth of such a trip. A 
motion was made by Judge Taylor that Miss Wright be sent as a repre- 
sentative of the Oklahoma Historical Society to the Westchester Historical 
Society to present the historical value of this trip to them and to this State, 
the expense to be paid by the Society. Motion was seconded by Mr. Miller 
and carried, with objections from three members of the Board. Further 
action on this matter was deferred until the January meeting. 


There being no further business, the meeting adjourned at 12:40 p.m. 
WM. S. KEY, President 
MURIEL H. WRIGHT, Secretary 


ee 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 


to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), two dollars 
In advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it ob- 
viates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 
Scholastic degrees, Uf QV Y. 2naec-cccseccnceneceeecceeeeceeeeem mens eneneenenennennsenensaenn ——a 


Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations: s 


INatives [State soo 8 ens oie ee ee oa Me. 
Date of settlement and place of location in Oklahoma:...... sok 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 


May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high schooi 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


